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Tue philosophical inquirer who observes in every quarter of our 
broad land a considerable class of persons, of all grades of education 
and position, giving no small part of their lives to the rescue and pre- 
servation of the memorials of the past, cannot fail to ask what common 
bond of interest unites in similar pursuits those who are in all else so 
dissimilar. How comes it that the study of other times affords grati- 
fication alike to unlettered antiquary and accomplished historical 
scholar; to the pitiful relic-hunter who gloats in private over his 
hoards, and the princely collector who holds his wondrous accumula- 
tions only in trust, for the world’s enjoyment? What spell has power 
to touch a responsive chord in natures so world-wide asunder? The 
answer is not doubtful. It is no mere fondness for things which are 
ancient ; for the most veritable piece of antiquity, without a story or 
association, would be powerless to awaken their interest. But it is 
the desire, common to each of them, to secure from decay visible tokens 
of the men and times that have passed away, to keep alive their me- 
mory, and so to provide materials which will contribute to the com- 
pleteness of our country’s archives. 

The Future of American History, the incentive and the ultimate 
goal of the combined antiquarian effort so widely discernible among 
our people, will be the subject of my remarks on this occasion. 


It has been so confidently asserted, and so often repeated, by for- 
eign critics, that a taste for the pursuit of historical and antiquarian 
learning would never take kindly root in the soil of our republic, 
that unreflecting persons have been inclined to accept the statement 
as true. It is argued, with plausibility, that as no important designs. 
for the illustration and perpetuation of the memory of great men and 
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momentous events can be successfully undertaken among foreign na- 
tions without the direction and patronage of a class sprung from a 
distinguished ancestry, accustomed to opulence, and of the refined 
tastes which grow out of a life of leisure and liberal culture, therefore 
no people without a like aristocratic class can expect to produce such 
works. And as a patrician order has no place in the constitution of 
American society, the conclusion is inevitable that from the ranks of 
our own bustling and eminently practical population, with their atten- 
tion sharply fixed on the affairs of the present and future, in contra- 
distinction from those of the past time, no cordial interest or efficient 
support is to be expected in behalf of historical enterprises of a quality 
that should entitle them to rank with masterpieces. 

But a survey of the rapid progress which the studies of history and 
archeology have made in the estimation of our people, within the 
memory of men in middle life, and of their prevalence at the present 
day, will satisfy the candid inquirer that no parallel can be drawn, in 
that respect, between our own and foreign countries. 

Only a single generation ago, when the seeds were beginning to 
germinate which have since sprung up and borne much fruit in the 
establishment and maintenance of this Society, the number of persons 
in the community who were willing to be thought specially addicted 
to the study of American history, was exceedingly small, and con- 
sisted almost exclusively of gentlemen advanced in life, and who 
had already acquired a certain position in letters or professional em- 
ployment. He who had not yet made his mark in some reputable 
calling, could hardly venture to hold himself out as a delver in the 
rubbish of antiquity, without incurring the risk of failure in more 
practical pursuits. For though it was not thought absolutely infra 
dig. for one who had achieved. his fortune to cultivate antiquarian 
tastes, yet a young man, with a complement of limbs, who should 
have had the temerity, in those days, to choose historical authorship 
as his sole dependence for bread and fame, would have been looked 
upon, generally, with compassion if not with contempt. 

But since that time how complete a revolution in the popular sen- 
timent has been effected. Many of the most diligent, prominent and 
accomplished historical scholars in the land are among our active men 
of business. They have ceased to feel reluctant to have the direction 
of their studies publicly known ; for to be a student, even of antiqui- 
ties, no longer has power to affect a man’s standing on Change. The 
populace may still wonder at the delight with which the antiquary 
welcomes the addition of a dingy tract to his cherished stores, or at 
the enthusiasm, not to say warmth, which is sometimes imparted to 
the discussion of a topic gray with the moss of centuries: but there 
is no sneer in the wonder. The whole subject has grown into respect. 
To-day the historian and archeologist have their assured places in the 
republic of letters ; and to engage in authorship in those departments, 
as a profession, is no more precarious than is a position in a counting- 
room or a bank. 
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There is scarcely a more crucial test of the popularity of a propo- 
sition, in the United States, than the attempt to appropriate the pub- 
lic money in support of it. The sturdy tax-payers will not patiently 
submit to the expenditure of their contributions to the treasury for 
purposes that do not meet their approval. And this feeling is too 
well understood by the representative bodies of the people to permit 
them to jeopard their popularity by trying such experiments. If it 
is whispered that the rule has sometimes an exception, when motives 
are brought to bear upon honorable members, sufficient to outweigh 
their dread of their constituents’ displeasure, still there is one class 
of measures which it would be absurd to believe are carried by undue 
influences ; for who ever heard of a lobby in the interest of history ? 

The historical publications issued under the authority of the Con- 

ss of the United States, some of which are costly, elaborate and 
of the highest value, constitute incontestable proof that the great 
body of the people have a growing respect and desire for that species 
of knowledge. Of the numerous works of this character, it is only 
necessary to mention one, which, though incomplete in its printed 
form, is yet a perfect mine of information respecting the period of the 
American Revolution which it covers. I refer to Force’s American 
Archives ; and it is matter of real regret that, as the nation is now 
in possession of the remaining volumes of the series, in manuscript, 
Congress has not yet seen fit to order them printed. I think it is 
safe to say that the people would not be dissatisfied with the outlay 
necessary to complete the great national work, and would even prefer 
those volumes to the class of hermetically closed quartoes, the publica- 
tion of which, by some law of unnatural selection, seems fastened, 
barnacle-like, for all time upon the public treasury. 

In like manner the increased interest of the people of our country 
in historical learning, is evidenced by the compilation and publication 
by several of the States, of their official records and documents. In 
most instances the design has been carried out under the direction of 
competent and learned editors, and in a very thorough and liberal 
style, involving of course no inconsiderable pecuniary expense. The 
people, in some instances, might have been pardoned if they had re- 
garded the burden as too onerous; and the fact that they bore it 
unmurmuringly indicates how general is the appreciation of the im- 
portance of saving from decay the authentic memorials of the past. 

But perhaps the most striking act of legislation in aid of historical 
enterprises, is that which has recently been adopted in some of the 
States of New-England, by which cities and towns are empowered 
to raise and apply money to the preparation and publication of their 
corporate histories. These municipalities, in the theory of our 
government, have the authority to lay taxes for the defrayment of 
their necessary expenses, only. They have no power to compel their 
citizens to contribute to any objects of taste or sentiment. The new 
law therefore places town-histories on the footing of necessaries— 
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things indispensable to the public welfare. No more unmistakable 
acknowledgment and recognition of the popular appreciation and 
demand for historical information can be imagined.’ 

For many years past, associations organized for the promotion of 
the knowledge of our country’s history and antiquities, have been 
in existence. In their earlier form they maintained a high degree of 
respectability, both in the character of their members and of their 
productions. Yet it cannot be denied that they signally lacked zeal, 
energy and the faculty of awakening interest. The consequence was 
that they remained nearly stationary in point of numbers, their re- 
sources were cramped, and their influence upon the outer world was 
extremely limited. Of late years the associations for such purposes 
have usually been conducted upon different principles. The object 
has been not to make eminence and a life time of labor conditions of 
membership, but to awaken an interest in the objects of the associa- 
tions in those who move the wheels of society; not to establish a 
veteran-reserve corps, but to organize a battalion for the field. 

The feasibility, and the need, of arousing the interest and sympathy 
of a great number of men, in the active pursuits of life, in behalf of 
the objects of historical and antiquarian societies, is becoming gene- 
rally conceded. It has been learned that the chronic belief that no 
considerable portion of the community could be induced to care for 
the affairs of the past age, is untenable. Men of not the highest 
literary acquirements are found not unfrequently to have a fondness 
and an aptitude, for the cultivation of history; and those whose 
fathers were simple yeomen are no less anxious to trace out the 
branches of the family tree, than if they bore in their veins “ the 
blood of all the Howards.” 

Naturally the range of such societies has been extended and the 
membership greatly increased and popularized. Zeal is the offspring 
of companionship ; with added numbers a deeper interest has been 
awakened and greater efforts have been made. The energy and 
sagacity with which the men of business conducted their own affairs, 
they have put at the service of the societies with which they are con- 
nected. Never were the organizations for historic purposes so thriv- 
ing, useful and influential as now. In point of number they have 
increased fourfold in a generation ; while their members and friends 
have been multiplied in a far more generous proportion. 

The libraries of our country are becoming powerful auxiliaries in 
the cultivation and development of the taste for historical knowledge. 
A few of the more noted of them date their origin in the last centu- 
ry, though the greater portion are of recent formation ; the principal 
growth of all of them has taken place within the last three decades 
of years. At the present time in nearly every State one library, at 


1 I am informed that the credit of framing and introducing this important and useful 
law, is due to our venerable associate, Joun H. SuEPrParRD, Esq., while a resident of the 
State of Maine. 
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least, exists, devoted chiefly to history, and connected with a kindred 
society. In Massachusetts there are four such collections, each of 
considerable extent. Most of the States of the Union have also 
state-libraries, proper, the composition of which is largely of the 
same character, and some of which are of extraordinary dimensions 
and value. Of other great collections which are peculiarly rich in 
the same department of literature, the library of Congress, the library 
company of Philadelphia, the Astor of New-York, and the Athe- 
nxum of Boston, are most noteworthy, by reason of their magnificent 
proportions and their national consequence. 

Few among the private libraries of the country are ancestral. 
Some of the largest and fullest in that class of works which bear 
the distinctive appellation of Americana, have been formed in the 
life-time of their owners. A few of the most important, like those 
of Mr. Lenox, of New-York, and Mr. Brown, of Providence, are 
known by description to all inquirers. But the existence of by far the 
greater number, even of large and choice private collections, is never 
made known to the public, except by accident. In every city and 
considerable town, and I had almost said in every village and ham- 
let, there are persons devoting much time, energy and money to the 
acquisition of books relating to general and local American history. 
No man can number them. The booksellers, whose interest lies in 
knowing every buyer, are forced to admit that they cannot keep pace 
with the book-hunters ; but are constantly learning of new and un- 
suspected aggregations formed by persons unknown-as well to fame 
as to their fraternity. 

How wide-spread and ardent is the search for the uncommon vo- 
lumes illustrating our country’s progress, may be ascertained by a 
reference to the rates at which they are sold. The extravagance of 
bibliomaniacs in all countries is proverbial, but no prodigality in 
Christendom has ever exceeded that of some of our fastidious book- 
fanciers, in the purchase of Americana of peculiar rarity. 

Only second to the taste for the collection of books, is that for the 
acquisition of relics, illustrative of our earlier history. It is not 
surprising that many persons are disposed to regard the mania for 
“collecting,” as it is termed, as puerile and ridiculous, when it is 
directed to articles of no intrinsic interest or importance. But against 
too sweeping a condemnation of the practice, I desire to enter an 
earnest protest. The gathering and arrangement of certain classes 
of memorials of by-gone generations constitute a most valuable and 
indispensable aid to the study and right understanding of history. 
The office of the antiquary has been said to be, to provide materials 
for the historian: the collector gives them light and color. We 
never can so fully realize past transactions, as when we behold some 
tangible, material object which made a part of them. It is true, for 
example, we read with horror of the pitiless scenes enacted under 
the sanction of the law, during the witchcraft delusion in New-Eng- 
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land; but what minuteness of written description can so touch our 
senses with the very presence and reality of those judicial murders, 
as the sight of the yellow and tattered warrant that tells in hideous 
nakedness of phrase, the death doom and fate of one of those un- 
fortunates ? 

Of the same kind of interest and value, and only inferior in de- 
gree, are the autographs of noted persons, the various paper currency, 
and other like memorials of the realm of the past, which are sought 
for by the judicious collector. They serve to illustrate to the eye 
the character of the age to which they belonged ; to photograph upon 
the sensorium the times and scenes of which they were components ; 
to enable us to walk the streets, to sit at the boards, and to live the 
lives of departed generations. 

The day has perhaps been, when there was truth in the saying 
that if one could write the ballads of a nation, he need not care who 
made their laws. But he who could gain the control of the American 
people to-day, must have the making of their books. It would be by 
their reading that they would be ruled ; and it is by their reading that 
their tastes and progress are to be measured. In the earlier stages of the 
country, our grandfathers were content with such information respect- 
ing even occurrences of note, as could be conveyed in the pages of a 
meagre tract. Ata later period substantial volumes took their place, 
but they lingered lovingly on the booksellers’ shelves. Now, the 
omniverous appetite of the reading public consumes everything that 
is set before it, from the lean pamphlet to the portly folio. Of course 
the vast book-supplies of the day consist in but small part of works 
relating to our country and its history; yet the aggregate of 
such works is something wonderful, nevertheless. We have book- 
sellers whose main business lies in American historical literature, and 
publishers who make the issuing of such works a specialty. We 
have numerous series of collections, and periodical publications, de- 
voted to the same subject, and juvenile volumes without limit, to 
instruct the young concerning the notable things of their own 
and other times. We exhaust one edition after another of the 
productions of the present age, and form clubs to reprint those of 
ages long past. 

Out of these various evidences of the change which the public 
sentiment in our country has undergone in a generation, it is easy 
to demonstrate the present existence of the three principal conditions 
for the formation of a national historical literature: first, a reading 
class, strong in numbers, and of intelligence equal to the under- 
standing and appreciation of works of such a character; second, a 
general inclination and movement, in public and private quarters, to 
value, gather, preserve and effectually utilize the various materials 
available for the chronicler’s use; and third, organized bodies of 
avowed friends of historical investigation and progress, encouragers 
of effort and study, promoters of judicious criticism, and nurseries 
of authors. 
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There are, however, certain dangers, to which our national history 
is exposed, from the very fact of the strong hold which the subject 
has taken upon the popular sympathies. It is precisely when a thing 
is in the greatest request, that it is most liable to deterioration. 
When the appetite is keen, it is neither discriminating nor dainty, 
and with the knowledge of that fact, the quality of the repast pro- 
vided for it will suffer accordingly. So if the public demand is so 
sweeping that poor books, in default of better, will be used and 
read, the fear is that few competent persons will be induced to under- 
take the study and toil required to reach the higher walks of letters. 

The faults which are most visible in the historical productions of 
America are not peculiar nor limited to our land; they are as wide- 
spread and general as are the infirmities of human nature. But from 
causes not difficult to discern, they are more noticeable and promi- 
nent in our literature than in perhaps any other. 

Such is the case with the performances of a class of persons, fortu- 
nately few, who under the guise of historians, are mere partisan writers. 
Some of them have learning, research, even genius ; but that only gives 
them the greater power to mislead. They come to the investigation 
of points, not with judgment on even scale, and minds open to re- 
ceive the impressions which the truth may give, but with conclusions 
already formed, beyond all hope of change from facts or figures. 
The office of these men is not to record history, but to do violence 
to it; not to save, but to put to the sword. ‘They strive to set forth 
in striking lights and exaggerated proportions certain favorite per- 
sonages and their doings, as the leading features of the scene, and to 
crowd back all others and all else into obscurity. Theirlabors con- 
sist in great part in explaining away, or controverting hostile views and 
statements, and in reconciling, so far as ingenuity can compass it, the 
unbending familiar truth with the incompatible hypotheses to which 
they have committed themselves. If it is beyond credulity to make the 
genuine and the spurious square with each other, then with the in- 
stinct of the cuttle fish, these authors envelope the whole subject in 
convenient obscurity. They utterly lose sight of the real mission of 
the historian, to be the simple mouth-piece of truth, to lift the veil 
in which every question is enshrouded, and to assign to each person- 
age and each event, in the drama of life, the exact degree of promi- 
nence, of influence, of credit or shame, to which the most careful 
study and reflection would seem to entitle them. 

Akin to the wilful perverters of truth, in one respect, yet far less 
influential and mischievous, are those authors who have made some 
notable discovery in history, which has hitherto eluded the researches 
of all explorers. They have been sagacious enough to learn, for ex- 
ample, that one who passed for a patriot and a hero, among his con- 
temporaries, and whose title to the distinction was never doubted by 
his biographers, was in reality a mere braggart and poltroon; that 
the glory of an achievement which excited the world’s admiration, has 
been unaccountably assigned to the wrong person, a shameless usurp- 
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er of the laurel that should have twined the brows of some mute 
inglorious Cesar, whose fame and name, but for this timely revela- 
tion, might have continued forever in oblivion. 

The temptation to reform and improve history, is powerful, to 
credulous persons, with a leaning toward the marvellous. It is gra- 
tifying to the sense of justice to unmask pretence and vindicate 
unrecognized merit, even in those who have vanished from the stage 
of action : it is pleasant to be the first to clear away the obstructions to 
the full understanding of motives and events, and especially to feel 
that one’s own ingenuity and acumen have surpassed those of all for- 
mer confessedly sharp-eyed investigators. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that novel historical discoveries, based on new and startling 
views of human character and conduct, should be sometimes broached. 
These win the applause of the groundlings, and make perhaps among 
better men, a noise foratime. But the great yerdict of history, upon 
all questions, is made up from a survey of a thousand facts, and the 
judgment of a thousand minds, each modifying, and modified by, the 
rest ; and as it is not formed on light grounds, so will it not be light- 
ly disturbed. 

The national habit of haste is likely to leave its impress all too 
plainly upon some departments of our history. No sooner is the 
career of a great man ended, than a race begins between a score of 
facile pens for the earliest production of his “life and times.” Nar- 
ratives of campaigns which involve the destinies of the world, are 
written before the reverberations of the cannon have yet died away upon 
the hills, or the smoke faded from the battle-fields. The outgoing min- 
ister of state, when he waits upon his successor to deliver up the 
insignia of office, finds him perusing an account of the administration 
just ended. 

There is no distinction of subjects to these rapid workmen: they 
will turn you out an essay on archxology with about the same facility 
as a sketch of the occurrences of the hour. A popular call for any 
species of literary ware will be answered with commercial promptness 
and despatch. There is no department of letters but must suffer 
deeply from this slip-shod manner of composition ; but its effect upon 
history is peculiarly disastrous. It is impossible to describe the 
inaccuracy and ignorance, the slovenliness and utter want of method, 
the confusion and lack of appreciation, consequent upon the habit of 
undue haste. History is valuable only as it is accurate, and is accu- 
rate only through much study, attention and care. Rapidity and 
correctness, in that direction, are simply incompatible. 

The same class of writers who produce the maximum of volumes 
on the minimum of study and reflection, perhaps by way of atoning 
in their manner for the poverty of their matter, have introduced a 
style of composition which challenges attention by its flippancy and 
pretence. Not content with the well of English of our fathers, they 
must needs eke out its waters with the wine of France and the puddle 
of modern slang: they delight in words strained out of all recognition 
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in their use, and in sounding polysyllables which ill perform the 
office of the brief Saxon speech : while so stilted is their phraseology 
and so distorted the members of their sentences, that old-fashioned 
readers become really uneasy at the display of verbal gymnastics. 

If there is any form and use of language which is especially ap- 
propriate to historical narration, it is the simplest. It should be a 
plain unvarnished tale; therein only are true dignity and eloquence. 
Attempted fine writing, abuses of language, ambitious terms of ex- 
pression, strivings for novelty, the educated judgment will sedulously 
avoid. In addition to their offensiveness to good taste, affectations 
of style fail also to produce any vivid impression upon the reader’s 
mind. No clear statement of facts, no careful analysis of character, 
no satisfactory solutions of the problems of human conduct, can be 
conveyed by language misused, wrenched and bedezined into showy 
smartness. We might as well expect to get accurate notions of 
Roman history from the readings of the erudite Mr. Wegg and his 
version of the deeds of “ Polly Beeious” and “ Bully Sawyers.” 

There is a cloud, at present little larger than a man’s hand, im- 
pending over our historical horizon, which deserves to be mentioned, 
as its extension would threaten serious evils. It is easy for any 
person, in this age and country, to rush into print. Men of little 
education, sometimes men of no education at all, are accustomed, in 
some shape, to contribute for the press. The old and honored 
opinion that an author should possess sense, wit and scholarship is 
not always heeded. Persons of small pretensions to those qualities 
have tried their hands at pencraft, and their failure has not been so 
ignominious and crushing as to deter others, with no greater qualifi- 
cations, from essaying similar performances. It is melancholy to 
add, that there are persons so blind to the true dignity and elevation 
of the domain of Clio, that they fancy, though they may lack the 
capacity to make a respectable figure in any other department of 
literature, they are amply qualified to write history ! 

An infatuation which threatens such dire consequences, it should 
be the part of the judicious and discriminating to correct—kindly if 
it may be, by pointing out how especially high erudition, acumen 
and scholarly tastes and instincts are demanded for historical compo- 
sition—but with wise severity, if nothing else will serve, by criticism 
blasting the ephemeral products of ignorance and self-sufficiency, like 
the resistless tongue of the prairie-fire. The crusade against incom- 
petency and illiteracy is a righteous one: no armistice nor compro- 
mise should be permitted to stay its progress: mercy, no less than 
justice, exacts that it should be a war of extermination. 

In spite of all drawbacks, there is, I believe, no other country 
upon earth, that affords greater facilities and encouragements for the 
building up of a national historical literature of ample volume and 
sterling merit, than our own. There is no lack of inducements for 
authors of the highest genius, learning and taste to enter upon the 
work, There is an abundance of subjects, suited to the widest diver- 
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sities of capacity and inclination. What land has signalized the passage 
of time by events more various, striking and momentous than those 
which our annals present? What range of characters can be found 
elsewhere, more diversified, curious and picturesque? There is no 
period of our history that would not worthily employ the skill of 
the cunningest limner of the past. 

Consider the times of the early navigators in these western waters, 
and their rude maritime enterprises in the pursuit of science and 
fame ; the first settlements on these shores by civilized men, and the 
strange juxtaposition of fugitives from religious persecution, of bold 
adventurers in quest of new scenes and stirring deeds, and of sturdy 
traders who accepted the hardships of the new world as the condi- 
tions of gain, all of them ere long forced to make common cause in 
defending their infant colonies against the inroads of the red sons of 
the soil; the bitter, protracted, often settled and as often renewed 
paroxysms of the Indian warfare; the planting of the cross and the 
lilies of France in Canada and through the great west by the emis- 
saries of the church; the shifting fortunes of the gigantic struggle 
between England and France for the mastery upon this continent ; 
the dawning of the idea of independence upon the minds of the colo- 
nists, and their heroic and successful efforts and sacrifices to attain 
it; and the consequent laying of the foundations of a mighty repub- 
lic ; consider this wondrous succession of varied and thrilling scenes 
—to make no mention of later unparalleled occurrences—and you 
realize somewhat the capabilities of American history for purposes of 
illustration and artistic effect. 

The materials for the composition of our national chronicles, at 
home and abroad, exist almost in profusion. Fortunately the earli- 
est known discovery of America by civilized man occurred after the 
invention of printing. We are not compelled to resort to tradition 
or fancy to eke out authoritative records. Each successive voyager 
to these shores, from the great Genoese to the time when coloniza- 
tion was successfully effected, caused the results of his observations 
to be recorded, and, in most instances, to be committed to the press : 
so that during the whole of that earlier period, the archives of for- 
eign countries, supplemented by contemporaneous printed accounts, 
furnish copious materials for framing the annals of American dis- 
covery. 

After the planting of the colonies, a system of public records was 
inaugurated in each municipality, which has preserved the informa- 
tion of an official and general character, almost without a break, 
down to the present time. Of private documents, letters, journals 
and memoranda, covering the same period, there is no lack, in the 
possession of societies and individuals. The abundance of these 
sources of information is only equalled by their accessibility. No 
fees, exceptions or embarrassing restrictions attend the examination 
of our public records or archives; they present themselves almost 
too invitingly, for a proper regard for their security from even unin- 
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tentional injury. And it is creditable to add, on the best authority, 
that by scarce an institution or a person in the land, possessing the 
materials for the compilation of history, however choice or costly, 
would permission to consult them, for any proper historical purpose, 
be denied to any person of honesty and sufficient sense to appreciate 
the value of the privilege. 

Does the historian ask for substantial rewards for his labor, for 
a circle of sympathetic readers, for the fame of literary success? He 
will not ask here in vain. Nowhere else is his profession so lucra- 
tive; nowhere else does he address a body of the public so numer- 
ous, kindly and appreciative. They submit indulgently to the inflic- 
tions of mediocrity ; they are ready to raise pans in honor of one 
who entitles himself to a really high place in letters. The most in- 
satiable aspirant for wealth and honors will attain the goal of his 
ambition, when he has become a successful contributor to the histo- 
rical literature of America. 

From a survey of the field of the past and the present, I have an 
abiding faith that our history is destined, in the fulness: of time, to 
be better written than that of any other people. The faults that 
deface it now will disappear with a greater experience and higher 
cultivation. When wesee how much a generation has accomplished, 
what may we not expect from a century ? 

The inquiring and tentative spirit which characterizes our nation, 
will purify and confirm its history. Partisan and sensational writers 
may for a time unsettle the minds of the weaker brethren, but the 
truth will always bear, and be promoted by free discussion. In 
exposing the errors of others, we fortify our faith in our own princi- 
ples. We want no shams or pious frauds in our annals; the lessons 
of the past are most wholesome when unadulterated. 

In that not too distant future, when the perfected American history 
shall be written, the sources of knowledge and the grounds of opinion 
shall be thoroughly ransacked, exaggeration of fact and of sentiment 
shall be among the lost arts, learning, sense and taste shall guide the 
pen, and truth and humanity prompt the thought. 

We are assembled here to-day to make a formal opening.and 
dedication of this new building of the Historic, Genealogical Socie- 
ty. The genuine son of New-England is never fairly settled in life, 
until he has become the proprietor, in fee simple, of a home of his 
own. Before that consummation is reached, his plans are indefinite, 
and, in law-phrase, ambulatory. But once established under his own 
roof-tree, his future is mapped out before him, at a glance. His 
home is the base from which his life-campaign is conducted. He 
comes forth from the contact of his own soil, like Anteus, renewed 
and strengthened for the struggles of the world. 

I cannot doubt that a kindred feeling will animate our New-Eng- 
land Society, on entering into possession of our permanent home. 
This elegant and commodious structure, which we owe to the munifi- 
cence of a portion of our members, whose means are fortunately as 
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ample as their good will, and to whom no words of mine can render an 
adequate tribute of gratitude, is to the Society a timely and fitting 
help, recognition and encouragement." Once happily domiciled 
within these walls, and no apprehensions respecting a local habitation 
are hereafter to arise, to chill the ardor of our devotion to the objects 
of our organization. 

A year ago to-day, we listened to a valuable and impressive recital 
of the work which had been performed by our Society in the quarter- 
century of its existence ; now the appropriate inquiry is, what are 
we to accomplish in the future? For we are not to be content with 
doing as we have done. A new talent has been entrusted to us for 
our improvement, and we are not at liberty to hide it in a napkin. 
We have incurred new and grave responsibilities by becoming house- 
holders. Henceforth, in forming an estimate of our operations, men 
will naturally take into account the augmented advantages of our 
position, and will, not unreasonably, expect us to reach a higher mark 
on the scale of historical progress than ever before. 

Here on this twenty-sixth birth-day of our Society we dedicate 
this edifice to the discovery and elucidation of historic truth. But 
we can fitly complement the work, only by dedicating our individual 
efforts and abilities, more earnestly and zealously than heretofore, to 
the same cause. 

Let us learn what it is necessary to do, to supply the wants, to add 
to the resources, to heighten the efficiency, and to widen the influence 
of our Society, and then address ourselves resolutely to the work of 
accomplishing each of these results. 

As a Society, let us keep free from all bias and prejudice in our 
investigations, if we would gain for our opinions any authority or 
respect. Let us never acquire the reputation of being image-break- 
ers or image-worshippers. Our institution, coterminous with New- 
England, represents, we are proud to believe, no narrow prejudices, 
no petty jealousies, no selfish purposes, but takes its tone from a 
great body of honest and earnest workers and thinkers, various in 
education, occupation and social position, alike in devotion to the 
pursuits to which the Society is dedicated. . 

Its record in the past is one of which we may well be proud; it 
is for us to see to it that its future career shall do no discredit to its 
early promise. Within these walls may each successive year behold 
renewed zeal and application, wider capacity and higher culture ; and 
may the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, at all times 
honorably bear its part, in the construction and advancement of 
American historical literature. 


1 A list of the contributors to the expense of the building has already been published. 
But the services of those who procured the contributions, and supervised the work, were 
in the highest degree arduous and important, and are deserving of special acknowledg- 
ment. It is hoped it will not be invidious to name, out of the many gentlemen who ren- 
dered cheerful aid, Hon, MARSHALL P. WILDER, President, and W1LL1AM B. Towner, Esq., 
ae of the Society, who were untiring in their efforts to bring the design to its happy 
conclusion, 
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THE BROMFIELD FAMILY. 


[Communicated by Danret Denison Stave, M.D.} 
Continued from page 185. 


Wiuram Bromrtetp, of Wales=KatHeErInE of Norfolk, 
urchased manor of 
rnes. Obiit. 1582. 
William Bromfield—=Name of wife not known. 


Gentleman Pensioner to Queen Elizabeth. | 





Watiam Bromfield. snes Bromfield=Lucie Quincie, obt. 1618. 
obt. 1650. | 





Honey Bromfield=Frances Kempe. 
obt. 1682. | 





| 
Henry Bromfield=Mary Mitchell, Edward Bromfield, who emigrated 
obt. 1696. to America, 1675. 


The Bromfield arms are of great antiquity, and received an augmentation 
in the seventh year of Edward VI. in 1553.—“ Sable, on a chevron, Silver, 
three branches of brome vert, budded golde; on a canton of the same, a 
spere-hedd, azur, the poynte bluddy, in the socket a truncheon of the spere 
broken; on his healme on a wreth silver and geules a demy Tygre azur, the 
mayne and the tayle flaxed silver langued geules, tusked gold, holdying in 
his pawes a sword hilted & pomeled silver porfled gold the blade broken 
manteled geules, dobled silver, as more plainly apereth depicted in this 
margent.” 

Edward Bromfield, the first representative of the family on this side of 
the Atlantic, was born at Haywood House, the family seat in the New 
Forest, in Hampshire, January 10, 1648-9, and was baptized in the church at 
Chancroft, January 16, following. Of his early life in England we know 
comparatively little, beyond the fact that he was brought up to mercantile 
pursuits in London. Born just at the close of the reign of Charles the Ist, 
he was witness of the rise and fall of Cromwell, and passed his early manhood 
under Charles the 2d. His naturally pious disposition led him to look with 
aversion upon the corruption and vices of this monarch’s court, neither 
would it allow him to submit to the restrictions sought to be placed upon 
the liberty of conscience. His sympathies were consequently with the lead- 
ing non-conformists, and in their society he found happiness and comfort. 

“Tn his early days he took up his cross and listed in the cause of pure 
and undefiled religion, joined to the church of the Rev. and famous Mr. 
Doolittle, about the seventeenth year of his age; entered into a special ac- 
quaintance with the renowned Mr. Baxter, Dr. Jacomb, Mr. Thomas Vin- 
cent, Mr. James Janeway and other eminent confessors of Christ, closely 
attended their ministry with great delight, thro’ all the difficulties of the 
then reigning persecution. Like Moses chusing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. 
And of those suffering times, of the sweetness of religion in them and of 
that happy acquaintance he would often speak with a raised pleasure.” 

New-England Weekly Journal, June 10, 1734. 

Vou. XXV. 
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As a merchant, his business avocations induced him to engage in a trad- 
ing voyage to New-England, and this determination was no doubt greatly 
influenced by religious motives. He arrived in Boston in 1675, a period 
when the colony was engaged in King Philip’s war. Successful as he must 
have been in his pecuniary affairs, if we may judge from his future career, 
he found the religion and morals of New-England eminently congenial to 
his tastes, and he resolved to make Boston his future home. Once estab- 
lished, his fellow citizens were not long in finding out the character of the 
man who had come among them, and he was soon chosen to fill places of 
responsibility—as selectman, as representative, justice of the peace and 
overseer of the poor for many years. , 

“In May, 1703, he was chosen into the council, and from that time 
annually elected till May, 1728, when being in the eightieth year of his 
age, his growing infirmities released him, from public business. 

“Not long after his coming over, he joined himself to the South Church 
in this town, and has been therein a distinguished ornament, giving a very 
bright example of strict piety, of unspotted justice, of extensive charity, of 
a public spirit, and of steady zeal against every vice, and for good order and 
the. advancement of religion for above fifty years. His heart was especially 
set for the propagation of the gospel in ignorant places, supporting minis- 
ters of low salaries, maintaining charity schools for children, and helping poor 
and hopeful scholars to academical learning; often laying aside his own 
affairs, expending largely of his own substance, and exciting others to join 
with him in these generous services; in which he appeared to take a far 
greater pleasure than in getting the world. 

“ For his more undisturbed recess from worldly noise and hurries, he turn- 
ed the pasture behind his house’ into a very shady grove, and in the midst 
he built an oratory ; where even in his most flourishing circumstances and 
heights of business, he would several times a day retire, that he might turn 
off his eyes from beholding vanity, and keep the world of which he was 
greatly afraid from taking too much hold of his pious heart. His temper 
was very active, cheerful, open hearted, free and liberal, his conversation 
pleasant and instructive, without the least sign of pride or roughness. He 
made every one always easy about him, unless he had to do with bold trans- 
_gressors, and then he rather wished their reformation than their punish- 
ment. In his family order, uncommonly exact. In the education of his 
children, exceeding careful ; calling them even every evening before him to 
give them some wise and pious counsels, encourage them in goodness, and 
-expressing the greatest joy and love at the appearance of it in them. He 
was twice married: (1), about 1678, to Mrs. Elizabeth Brading, by whom 
he had one child, Elizabeth, who died unmarried in 1717. (2), on June 4, 
1683, to Mary Danforth,’ daughter of the Rev. Mr. Samuel Danforth, the ex- 
cellent and deceased pastor of the church of Roxbury. By her he had twelve 
children, one son and two daughters only with their sorrowful mother sur- 
viving. So this happy pair were just a closing the 51* year from the day 
.of their marriage, and may they all inherit the abundant fruit of his prayers 


1 This house was in Rawson’s lane, afterwards named Bromfield’s lane, from him, and 
since Bromfield street. It stood upon the spot which was afterwards occupied by the Indian 
‘Queen tavern, a noted stage house, and so named from its sign of an Indian Queen. The 
Bromfield house lately stood upon the same site.—Drake’s Hist. of Boston, 

Ata General Court held in Boston, 16 Feb. 1685-6—The court on the motion of Mr. 
Edward Bromfield, doe grant him liberty to erect a timber porch to his house not exceed- 
‘ing eight feet wide and tenn foote long. 

2 For Genealogy of the Danforth Family, see N. E. Hist. and Gen. Register, vol. vii. p. 321. 
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& their offspring rise up this their generations in the same exalted spirit of 
beneficence and piety which has so conspicuously shone in this their ex- 
empiary father.”—New-England Weekly Journal, Juue 10, 1734. 


Mr. Bromfield died in June, 1734, on the Sabbath, in the 86th year of his 
age. He was entombed in King’s Chapel burying ground. The tomb- 
stone, still in good preservation, is in the northern side of the inclosure. 

Mrs. Bromfield soon followed her husband. Her excellent character is 
faithfully portrayed in the following extract from the New-England Weekly 
Journal, under date of Oct. 14, 1734. 


“On Monday last, died here, Mrs. Mary Bromfield, relict of the late Hon. 
Edward Bromfield, whom she surviyed by a few months. She was eldest 
daughter of the*Rev. and learned Mr. Sam! Danforth, who for many years 
was a faithful pastor of the first church in Roxbury, and granddaughter to 
the famous Mr. Wilson, the first pastor of the old church in Boston :—She 
was a gentlewoman of excellent natural accomplishments; having a solid 
judgment, a ready wit, and a most cheerful and engaging temper, which 
being heightened by reading and conversation, gained her the universal love 
and esteem of all who had the happiness of an acquaintance with her. In 
the discharge of relative duties, she had but few her equal and none that. 
exceeded her. She was a most affectionate and obliging wife, and gave a 
singular instance of conjugal affection in her unwearied attendance upon 
her dear consort (with whom she had lived more than fifty years), when 
for many months before he died, he had been confined and sore broken 
with the infirmities of age. She was likewise a most tender and compas- 
sionate parent and mistress, a faithful and constant friend, a kind and cour- 
teous neighbor, and very extensive in her charities to the poor. In a word 
she placed much of her own happiness in the welfare of others, and made 
it a great part of the business of her life to make all about her easy and 
happy ; and for a crown to all, she was no less exemplary in her piety to- 
wards God, for being favored with a most religious education, God was 
pleased to bless it as a means for her early conversion, and enabled her, by 
his spirit, to maintain a close walk with him all her days.—She died very 
much lamented after a short illness of four or five days in the 72° year of 
her age, and was decently interred the last Thursday.” 

The children of Edward and Mary Bromfield were :— 

1. Henry, born July 5, 1684; died July 17, 1684. 

2. Edward, born May 7, 1686; died Oct. 25, 1686. 

3. Mary, born Aug. 23, 1687; died Sept. 13, 1687. 

4. Mary, born June 2, 1689; married June 4, 1724, Thomas Cushing. 
’ Thomas Cushing, the second son of Hon. Thomas Cushing, who was 
born in Boston, Jan. 30, 1693, graduated at Harvard College in 1711; was 
a member of the Brattle Street Church in 1713, distnissed to the Old South 
Church on the erection of the new edifice in 1730—was a Boston repre- 
sentative in 1735, and engaged in mercantile pursuits—was frequently 
a moderator in town meetings. Mr. Cushing was speaker of. the House of 
Representatives from 1742 to ’46. Their children were: Thomas, born 
24 March, 1725, who became an active leader in the Revolution. Edward, 
27 Nov., 1727. Mary, 6 Oct., 1728. Elizabeth, baptized 14 Oct., 1733. 
Mr. Cushing died 11 April, 1746. His pastor, Thomas Prince, remarked 
of Mr. Cushing in the funeral sermon occasioned by his decease—“ I found 
that in a small relaxed & feeble body there dwelt a great, a lively, a strong 
and well composed soul.” 
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Mrs. Cushing died Oct. 30, 1746; aged 50. The Boston News Letter 
states that she fell down dead in her chamber alone—W. £. Hist. and Gen. 
Register, Vol. viii. p. 45, 1854. . 

5. Thomas, born Sept. 2, 1690; died October, 1691. 
6. Sarah, born Oct. 11, 1692; married Capt. isaac Dupee. 

“ Last Saturday morn departed this life in y® 83 year of her age, M™. 
Sarah Dupee, widow of the late Capt. Isaac Dupee, and daughter to the 
late Hon”® Edward Bromfield, Esq. deceased. She was remarkable for 
her piety ; of an amiable disposition, & an agreeable deportment in life, 
which endeared her to all her acquaintance. Her remains are to be interred 
on Thursday next, at 4 o’clock, P. M., at which time the friends of the 
deceased are desired to attend.” (From a Journal of the day.) 


7. Frances, born June 8, 1694; married in 1715, Rev. John Webb. Died Sept. 14, 
1721—without issue. 

“On Friday, April 20, was decently interred the body of that excellent 
minister of Christ and preacher of his pure gospel, the Rev. Mr. John 
Webb, senior pastor of the New North Church in this town, who deceased 
in the evening after the 16th courant, of six days fever, in the 63d year of 
his age. He was ason of Mr. John Webb, formerly of Braintree, where 
he was born in August, 1687. Brought up in the Grammar School there, 
entered Harvard College in 1704, where he was blameless and studious ; 
took his 1st degree in 1708, and his 2d in 1711, about which time he began 
to preach to very good acceptance. In 1714, he was chosen and ordained 
the 1st pastor of the said New North Church, where he has been a burning 
and a shining light ever since, which has greatly increased under his lively 
ministry, and in whom they have highly rejoyced and been very happy. 

“In 1715, he married Frances Bromfield,’ a daughter of the late Honorable 
Edward Bromfield, Esq., who died of the small pox in 1721, without off- 
spring.”"—Boston Gazette, May 1, 1750. 

8. Edward, born Nov. 5, 1695. 


He was an eminent merchant, high in the confidence of his contempo- 
raries. Feb. 21, 1723, he married Abigail Coney, born June 5, 1700, 
and erected a house in Beacon street, nearly opposite the present Athe- 
nzum, where he resided until his death, in 1756. In.1742, he purchased 
of Mr. Richard Bill, Spectacle Island in Boston Harbor, for what pur- 
pose is only to be conjectured; probably in payment of debt.—Shurtleff’s 
Topographical Hist. of Boston. 

In 1747, he entertained at his residence the famous missionary to the * 
Indians, David Brainard.—* On Sunday the 19th July, he went to meeting 
at the Old South—heard Dr. Sewall in the forenoon and Mr. Prince in the 
afternoon. Sat in Mr. Bromfield’s pew, which was the second wall pew on 
the left from the Milk street entrance.”—Drake's Hist. of Boston—From 
Edwards’s Life of Brainard. 


1 “ Genuine Christianity—or a true Christian both in Life & in Death glorifying the 
most glorious Lord.—A Sermon on the departure of Mrs. Frances Webb, the virtuous con- 
sort of Mr. John Webb (a pastor to one of the churches in Boston), who expired Sept. 14, 
1721, in the 28th year of her age.” By C. Mather, D.D. and F.R.S. Boston, 1721. 12mo. 


pp. 20. 

This contains nothing of the personal history of Mrs. Webb excepting her religious 
character, and a note stating that she was a daughter of Edward Bromfield.—N. EZ. Hist. 
and Gen. Register, vol. X. p. 19, 1865. 
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Mr. Bromfield was distinguished for frankness of disposition, urbani- 
ty of manners, undeviating rectitude, and for great benevolence. His 
widow continued to reside in his mansion house until 1764, when it was 
purchased by her son-in-law, Mr. Phillips, and she removed to a house on 
Beacon Hill (now Bowdoin street). During the siege of Boston, Mrs. Brom- 
field took refuge in Andover, at the house of Mr. Phillips. She returned 
home: after tranquillity was restored, and died at her residence on Beacon 
Hill, Boston, in October, 1779, aged 79, a few months before the death of 
her daughter; Mrs. Phillips. 

Mrs. Abigail Bromfield was remarkable for great spirit and animation 
of character, and retained to advanced age traces of the uncommon personal 
advantages, for which she was remarkable in her youth. But she never 
entirely recovered from the loss of her eldest son, Edward Bromfield, and 
never re-entered the room in her mansion where he died.’ 


The Boston Gazette of April 19, 1756, contains the following notice: 


“ Boston, April 15, 1756. After several weeks languishment, died on the 
10th, and this day was decently interred, Mr. Edward Bromfield, an eminent 
merchant in this place. His ancestors were among the distinguished wor- 
thies of New-England, whose names will appear in characters of honor in 
the annals of our church and state. The Grace of God took early posses- 
sion of his heart, and under its happy influence he devoted those years to 
the service of heaven, which are too generally spent in the vanities of life. 

“The town of Boston, his native place, observed his accomplishments and 
called him to fill some of their most important places of trust, all which he 
discharged with great honor to himself and advantage to the publick. In 
the house of representatives, he appeared the firm uncorrupted patriot, care- 
ful to assert the just prerogative of the crown, and to defend the invaluable 
liberties of the people. He has been constantly chosen for many years, one 
of the selectmen of the town, and an overseer of the poor, which honorable 
offices he executed with great fidelity, to universal approbation—attentive 
to the complaints of the indigent, diligent to maintain the good order and 
public virtue of the inhabitants. Firmly attached to the religion of Jesus, 
he received its sublimest mysteries with the humblest reverence, obeyed its 
precepts with uniform exactness, cherished its ministers with affectionate 
tenderness, and sought its advancement with unremitting assiduity. Though 
zealous for the doctrine and constitution of the churches of New-England, 
yet with a truly catholic charity, he embraced good men of every denomi- 
nation. Though strict to the highest degree, in his own conduct, he made 
the most charitable allowance for the infirmities of others. In his domestic 
relations he was a shining example of every christian virtue. An affection- 
ate husband, a tender father, an indulgent master. His house was a little 
church, where every thing that had the appearance of vice was resolutely 
banished, the exercises of devotion were regularly performed, the religion 
of the Sabbath strictly observed. He took a conscientious care to promote 
the temporal as well as the spiritual welfare of all committed to his charge 
His constitution was naturally tender, the infirmities of his body sometimes 
clouded the serenity of his mind, and indisposed him for those spiritual 
joys which many christians of lower attainments happily experience. But 
under his growing disorders he always maintained a devout and reverential 
subjection to the Father of Spirits, an entire dependence on the merits of 
our divine Redeemer, and was above all things solicitous that he might 


! This account of Mr. and Mrs. B. was dictated by their granddaughter, Mrs. Dowse. 
Vou. XXV. 29* 
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glorify God in life and death. His-removal is a great loss to his friends, 
his family and the public. But to him we have the highest reason to believe 
—The day of his death was better than the day of his birth.” 


From the funeral sermon of his pastor, Rev. Thomas Prince, occasioned 
by the death of Mr. Bromfield, I make the following extracts :— 

“You know he was born of godly parents. His father was one of the most 
amiable men for sweetness, innocence and pleasancy of temper and conver- 
sationsincerity and openness of heart—beneficence, a public spirit, activi- 
ty and delight in doing good, as I ever saw. His pious mother being elder 
daughter to the Reverend and excellent Mr. Danforth, of Roxbury, by a 
daughter of the Reverend and famous Mr. Wilson, the first minister of 
Boston. So that by the mother, he descended from two families eminent 
for piety in our New-England Israel. 

“ By the lively instructions and examples of his father, mother and mo- 
ther’s extraordinary pious mother, who all happily lived together, he from 
his childhood received strong impressions of religion; and by our elderly 
people, has been observed to have found the Lord, like Obadiah, from his 
youth. When young he was uncommonly thoughtful and concerned about 
the affairs of his soul and eternity. His concern has been deep and con- 
stant, and often so great, that he was ready to sink into discouragement, and 
through the afflicting sense of the corruption of his nature, could enjoy but 
little comfort He dearly loved the ancient people, principles and 
ways of New-England ; though he was grieved to find some of our fore- 
fathers so severe on the Quakers in ancient times, especially in two of the 
five New-England governments. Excepting these grievous severities, this 
mistaken zeal in that particular, he admired the fathers of this country as 
some of the most pious and excellent set of met that were ever formed into 
a body politick, and he greatly lamented the degeneracy of their successors 
in the power and practice of Godliness In his commercial dealings 
he was fair and upright. In his conversation free, pleasant, open, innocent 
and friendly, forward to confess his own faults, and when in a free manner he 
mentioned the misconduct of others it was clearly without ill-will or gaul, 
but with fulness of candor to their persons and intentions. He 
greatly loved the most zealous, searching and awakening ministers; and 
they were always heartily welcome to his house and table. He steadily 
kept up religion and good order in his family, both on the sacred Sabbaths 
and other days. In perfect harmony with his virtuous consort, he trained 
up his children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” , 


9. Mary, born 22 March, 1696. 
10. Thomas, born 25 July, 1698; died February, 1709. 


I have in my possession a copy of the lines written by John Danforth, 
upon the decease of this son. It is printed upon a sheet of paper with the 
death figure, skull, crossbones, and hour glass, a tomb, shovel and pick-axe, 
with mourners following the shrouded coflin ; “‘ Remember death” is the su- 
perscription. There are thirteen verses. 

“Upon the decease of the pious Mr. Thomas Bromfield, aged twelve 
years, the second son of the Honourable Edward Bromfield, Esq., Feb. 8", 
1709-10. 

‘* Bright and sweet soul! just long enough in sight 


To charm affection, and attract delight ; 
How soon ascended to the Heavenly Sphere ! 


So angels quickly vanish, that appear. 
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His early death, doctrine and use afford, 
And reasons too for turning to the Lord. 
Profit by this! we’ll Heavenly Grace adore, 
Although he never preach a sermon more. 


Nature and Grace are mourners at this sight, 
But ’tis — gives to mourn aright. 
Charming the musick in the Heavenly ears, 
While Christ is bottling of your trickling tears.’’ 


11. Henry, born 13 April, 1700; died 2 August, 1711. 
12. Samuel, born August, 1702. 
[To be continued.]’ 


THE PENNINGTON FAMILY OF CONNECTICUT AND NEW- 
JERSEY. 


[Communicated by Capt. A. C. M. PenninGToN, U.S.A.] 
Concluded from page 291. . 


16. Puase® ( William S.,° Samuel,* Judah, Ephraim’), m.: Asa White- 
head, attorney and counsellor at law, Newark, N. J. They had:— 
i. Wutitam S., b. March 3, 1829, in Newark, N.J.; attorney.and counsellor 
at law, Newark, N. J., 1870. 
ii. Aaron PennineTon, b. Sept. 16, 1831, in Newark, N. J., attorney and 
counsellor at law in New’ York. Residence Newark, N. J. 
iii. Ina, b. June 28, 1833, in Newark, N. J., physician. 
iv. Asa, b. Dec. 19, 1836, in Newark, N.J.; m. Miss Swain, of Newark, N. J. 

17. Aaron S.° ( William S.,’ Samuel,‘ Judah, Ephraim? ), attorney and 
counsellor at law, Paterson, N. J.; graduate of Princeton College, 
1817; m. Catherine Colt, of Paterson, N. J. They had:— 

i. Joun C., b. Nov. 10, 1835. Chemist. Residence, Paterson, N. J. 

ii. Deverzavx, b. Sept. 27, 1837. ‘* “ “6 

iii. Wiu14m, b. Aug. 27, 1839. Graduate of Yale College, Conn. ; attorney 
and counsellor at law, Paterson, N. J. 

iv. Aaron, b. July 19, 1842; m. Anna B. Atterbury, daughter of Ed. J. C. 
Atterbury, of Trenton, N. J., Oct. 21, 1869. 

18. Jasez Prerson*® (Samuel,’ Samuel,* Judah,’ Ephraim’), graduate of 
College of New-Jersey, Princeton, N. J., 1823; attorney and coun- 
sellor-at-law, Newark, N. J., 1870; m. Frances H. Stodder, dau. of 
Jonathan Stodder, of Boston, Mass. They had:— 

i. Rosauiz, b. Dec. 8, 1848; m. Franklin Satterthwaite, June 29, 1869. 
ii. Frank, b. July 30, 1861. 
iii. Louts, b. July 25, 1863. 
Frances H. Stodder, wife of J. P. Pennington, died* April 18, 1866, in 
Newark, N. J. Buried at Mt. Pleasant cemetery, Newark, N. J. 


19. Samuet H.* (Samuel,’ Samuel,* Judah, Ephraim’), graduate of Col- 
lege of New-Jersey, Princeton, N. J., 1825; practising physician, 
Newark, N. J., for a number of years; president of Newark City 
Bank in 1867; one of. the trustees of Princeton College for a num- 
ber of years. He m. Ann Pope, dau. of Joseph Pope, of Portland, 
Me., Feb. 22, 1836. They had :— 
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i. Samvzt H., d. young. 

ii. Saran, 'b. Deo 25, 1838; d. Oct., 1858, in Newark, N. J. 

iii. ANNIE, ril 4, 1840. 

iy. —-, H., *. Pavets 9, 1842; attorney and counsellor at law, Newark, 
duate of Princeton College. 

. pet P. ; ezedant 27, 1845. Graduate of Princeton College. 

vi. JoHN, b. Oct. 12, 1850. - 


20. Avexanper C. M.* (Samuel,? Samuel,* Judah,? Ephraim*), entered 
U. S. Military Academy, 1826; resigned his ‘cadetship, 1828, and 
studied law ; admitted to the bar and practised in Newark, N. 4 till 
1857, when he removed to New-York, and practised law till his death 
in 1867. Wasa member of New-Jersey Assembly from 1837 to 1838 ; 
also member of Common Council of Newark, N. J., during same 
years and in 1840; elected to U. S. House of Representatives, 1852, 
from fifth district of New-Jersey, and re-elected in 1854; Brigadier- 
General commanding Essex Brigade for a number of years. Buried 
at Mt. Pleasant cemetery, Newark, N. J. He m. Ann J. Kennedy 
(dau. of Robert Kennedy of Philadelphia and Ann Pennington, dau. 
of Nathan Pennington) Feb. 11, 1836, in Newark, N. J. They had:— 


i. Ann Esrette, b. Nov. 15, 1836; d. Dec. 8, 1857, in Denville, N. J. ; 
buried at Mt. Pleasant Cemetery, Newark, 'N. J. 

ii, ALexanveRr CO, M., b. Jan. 8, 1838, in Newark, N. J. 

iii. Mary Conpir, b. ‘April 13, 1839, ”" - 

iv. Roperta Kennepy, . Nov. 14, i847. 


21. Witxiam® (Nathan,’ Samuel,* Judah,’ Ephraim*), m. Elizabeth Wol- 
ford, who was b. in Weymouth, N. J., April 25, 1787, d. Nov. 19, 

1855, in Philadelphia, Pa. They had :— 
i. Josepn, b. Aug. 9, aa) ieee, Bristol, Penn., 1870 ; m., no children. 


ii. Maroaker, b. 1808 

iii. ANN, b. June 27, 1810; residence, Philadelphia, 1870. 
iv. Natuan, b. Jan. 31, 1813; d. April or May, 1846. 

v. Euizasers; b. Jan. 6, 1815. 

vi. Marcarer, b. Oct. 1, 1823. 


22. Awnn* (Nathan, Samuel,* Judah, Ephraim’), m. Robert Kennedy, of 
Philadelphia, son of David Kennedy, Surveyor General of the State 
of Pennsylvania. They had :— 


i. Ann J.,b. April 24, 1811; d. March 23, 1870, in Philadelphia, buried at 
Mt. Pleasant Cemetery, Newark, N. J. 

ii. Mary, b. 1813; d. 1814. 

iii. Davin, b. Sept. 17, 1814; d. Jan. 26, 1840; unmarriéd. 

iv. Rosert, b. July 15, 1816 : unmarried. 

v. JOSEPH B., b. Oct. 23, 1818 ; d. at San Diego, Cal., 1846, of wounds re- 
ceived at cavalry charge i in battle of San Pasquale, Cal., Dec. 6, 1846 ; 
member of company C., Ist Dragoons ; unmarried. 

vi. Saray B., d. Jan. 19, 1858 ; unmarried. 

vii. Marta M., b. Jan. 28, 1828 ; unmarried. 

viii. Francis J, b. Sept. 6, 1830. 

ix. CHARLOTTE; d. unmarried. 


23. Cuartotte® (Nathan, Samuel,* Judah,? Ephraim*),m. Lewis Walker, 
of May’s Landing, in 1812. They had :— 
i. JOosEPu. iv. Mary. 
ii. GrorcE. v. Repecca. 
iii, AMELIA. vi. JonN. 
24. Joun*® (Nathan, Samuel,* Judah, Ephraim*), m. Elizabeth Taylor, of 
Wilmington, Delaware. They had :— 
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i. Mary, b. Sept. 24, 1813. 

ii. Ann, b. Aug. 26, 1815; residence, May’s Landing, N. J., 1870. : 

iii. Wriu1M, b. July 7, 1818; residence, Hudson City, N. J. ; sea captain, 
com. steamer, 1870. 

iv. p. Aug. 19, 1821. 

v. . Aug. 22, 1823 ; merchant, Athens, N. Y., 1867. 

vi. » bz. Oct. 13, 1825. 

vii. Evizasera, b. Nov. 25, 1827. . 

viii. ANDREW, b. Oct. 12, 1830; planter, Columbia, North Carolina. 

ix. Lewis W., b. Oct. 16, 1833; sea captain, com. steamer, 1870. 

x. Sarag, b. March 27, 1836. 


Samuet (Nathan, Samuel,* Judah, Ephraim), m. Mary Rotan, 
and moved to Kentucky in 1820, settling at Louisville. They had :— 


i. Aaron, b. in 1818; residing at Hobb’s Station, co. Jeff., Ky., 1868. 
ii. Susan, residing in Philadelphia, 1870. 
iii. SamuEL, ‘‘ m sig 1870. 
. Resecca® (Nathan,’ Samuel, Judah, Ephraim*), m. William Mattix 
(1823), of May’s Landing, N. J. They had:— 


i. Maraarer P., b. Jan., 1824; d. July, 1848. 
ii. MaruP., b. d: 1827. 

jii. Saran H., _—b. May, 1828. 

iv. Susan §., b. April, 1830. 

v. AnniEP., pb. Jan., 1832; d. July, 1860. 

vi. b. May, 1834; m. Mary U. Moore, Feb., 1866. 
vii. Racnen W., b. May, 1836. 

viii. NatHan P., _ b. Nov., 1838. 

ix. ALWILDA, b. April, 1841. 


. James® (Nathan, Samuel,‘ Judah, Ephraim’), m. Rebecca Kindle. 
They had :— 


i. Harriett, b. Nov. 15, 1828; at May’s Landing, N. J. 

ii. SamuE, b. Jan. 1, 1831. 

iii. Mary Ann, b. May 2, 1834; m. Samuel Robinson, of Dennisville, N. J. 
and resided there 1870. 

iv. Tuomas K., b. Oct. 6, 1836. 

v. CuHar.otTe, b. Feb. 17, 1839. 

vi. JOANNA, b. Mar. 13, 1841. 

vii. Gzo. M. Datuas, b. Feb. 2, 1845. 


James Pennington m. 2d wife, L. Kimble. They had:— 
viii. Wittiam K., b. July 28, 1849, at May’s Landing, N. J. 
ix. Joun W., b. March7,1851, “* ‘* 4 - 
x. Resecca K., b. March 23, 1853, in Philadelphia, Pa. 
xi. Ewen, b. March 9, 1855, *‘ + 5 eta 
xii. Margaret, b. Aug. 17, 1857, in Dorchester, N. J. 
xiii. JaMEs, b. Dec. 2, 1859, in Atlantic City, N. J. 
xiv. ANNIE, b. May 18, 1862, at Pleasant Mills, N. J. 


28. Jane Bex Hixiiarp’ (Sophia,’ Anna, Samuel, Judah*), m. Wil- 
liam Pierson, of Elizabeth, N. J. They had :— 
i, Ronzrt H., b. Aug. 5, 1827; d. aged 4 years. 
ii. Joun Lacy, b. April 19, 1830; m. Grace R. Thompson, of Newark, N. J. 
iii. Anna P., b. Jan. 1, 1832; m. Elijah W. Waters, of Hartford, Conn. 


Jane B. Hilliard m. 2d, Charles Allen, of Rhode-Island, who d. 1843. 
They had :— 
iv. Caronine Avcusta, b. May 22, 1836 ; m. Mr. Stokes, of England. 
v. Norau, d. aged about 15 years. 
vi. CuaruEs A., b. Oct. 8, 1840. 
vii. EvGEne, b. Nov. 10, 1842. 
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29. Anna Crane Hiriiarp’ (Sophia, Anna, Samuel,* Judah*), m 
Henry W. Clapp, of New-York, June 28, 1833. Henry W. Clapp 
was born in Springfield, Mass. They had :— 

i, Freperick, b. May 18, 1834, in New-York, N. Y.; m. Ella Pierce, of Bos- 
ton, April 15, 1863. 

. Henrierta, b. Nov. 23, 1836, in Greenfield, Mass. ; d. Nov. 21, 1854. 
iil Emeuing, b. June 20, 1838, ” wi d. Sept. 14, 1849. 
iv. Isapetta, b. Jan. 15, 1840, va si “ m. Frances B. Rus- 

sell, July 15, 1864, in Greenfield, Mass. 


30. Rosert B. Hitiiarp’ (Sophia, Anna,’ Samuel,* Judah*), m. Hester 
‘Powell, of Hempstead, L. I. They had :— 
i. JOHN, b. Nov. 28, 1833; m. Margaret Bell, of New-York, N. Y. 


. Sopnia C., b. Dec. 12, 1845. 
iil. JOSEPHINE, b. July 7, 1849 ; m. Marcus Lafayette Bailey, New York, N.Y. 


Robert Bell Hilliard, m. 2d wife, Caroline Cochrane, of New-York. 
They had :— 
iv. Rosert, b. May 28, 1857. vii. Freperick, b. Sept. 6, 1862. 
v. Cuar.es, b. Sept. 13, 1858. viii. Caronine, b. Nov. 24, 1863. 
vi. Harry, b. Sept. 23; 1860. 


Saran Rucker Hinriarp’ (Sophia, Anna, Samuels Judah*), m 
Hart Snow, of New-York. They had :— 


i, Henry, d. young. 

ii, Heten, m. Joseph Going, of New-York. 
iii. Mary, m. Isaac Vanderbilt, of New-York. 
iv. ANNIE. 


Witiiam Pennineton Hiniiarp’ (Sophia, Anna, Samuel,* Ju- 


= m. Abby Leviness, of New-York. They had:— 


. Anniz, b. Nov. 23, od m. Samuel Harriott, of New-York. 
ii. Epwarp, b. Aug. 29, 1 


Mary Leonarp Hitiiarp’ (Sophia, Anna, Samuel, Judah®), m 
Elijah Gleason, in New-York, Feb. 1836. They had :— 
i, Taxoposta, b. March 25, 1839 ; m. James Lowber, of New-York. 


ii, Euan, _b. Jan. 9, 1841. iv. Mary L., ’p. Dee. 31, 1842. 
iii. Cuartes, b. Dec. 17, 1837. v. Puwzas, b. May 10, 1845. 


Henry Hitviarp’ (Sophia Anna, Samuel,* Judah*), m. Ellen T. 
Gould, in New-York. They had:— 


i. Exot, b. April 13, 1844. v. Ronert, b. Oct. 2, 1856. 
ii, CuarLes, b. Jan. 29, "1846. vi. Oscar, b. Nov. 17, 1859. 
iii. Natu, b. May9, 1848. vii. Sopu1a, b. March 9, 1866. 
iv. Henrietta, b. April 11, 1852. 


Mary Pennineton’ ( William’ William S.° Samuel,* Judah*), m 
Hugh A. Toler, of Newark, N. J., April 25, 1859 (son of Hugh K.," 
son of Daniel). They had:— 


- Wittiam Penninerton, b. Jan. 19, 1860, in Newark, N. J. 
. Hueu Kennepy, b. June 13, 1861, 
iid. Henry Penninoron, b. April 28, 1864, - - 
Epwarp R. Pennineton’ (William, William S.,° Samuel,‘ Judah*), 
m. Charlotte M. Garthwaite, of Newark, N. J. They had :— 


i. Witxtay, b. Jan., 1866. 


se 
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1640 


: day 
: day 
: day 
: day 
: day 
: day 
: day 
: day 


4th mo: 14 day 
5% mo: day- 


6» mo - day- 


7 mo-day 
7 mo-day 


8% mo-day 
9% mo-day 
9% mo-day 
9% mo: day 
11 mo: day 


12% mo - day 





24 


8 
10 
22 
29 
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— Page 207 (concluded from page 150 in ReaistER.) — 


And Elizabeth Gould the daughter of John Gould and of 
Mary his wife was Baptized. , 
Samuell Haul the son of widow Jone Haul was Baptized. 


Mary Broun the daughter of James Broun and of Elizabeth 
his wife - was Baptized 

John Larkin the son of Edward Larkin and of Jone his 
wife — was baptized. 

Anna Cartar the daughter of Thomas Cartar and of Anna 
Cartar his wife was Baptized. 4 
Jofeph and Mary Lewis the son and daughter of Margerite 
Lewis was? Baptized. 

Mofes Pamer the son of Gaulther Pamer and of Reb- 


* lbeckah his wife was Baptized. 


16 
23 

5 
12 
19 
3i 


14 
15 


"8a 


26~ 
oa- 


3.| 


22 
3i- 


2i- 


: Pheobe Phillips the daughter of william Phillips and 

of Mary his wife was Baptized. : 

Nathaniell frothingham the son of william frothingham 

and off Anne his wiffe was Baptized. 

Ruth Hill the daughter of Abraham Hill and of Sarah his 
wife was Baptized. 

Tymothy symms the son of zachariah symms and of sarah 
his wiffe was Baptized. 

Jncreafe Nowell the son of Jncreafe Nowell and of Parnell 
his wife was Baptized. 

John Robinfon the son of Richard Robinfon and of Rebeckah 
his wife was Baptized. 


— Page 208. — 


ag 
:|Daniell shepeardson the son of Daniell shepheardson 


and of Jone his wiffe, was Baptized. 
Prifcilla Garrett the daughter of James Garrett and off 

Debborah his wiffe, was Baptized. ¢ 

Mary Baker the Daughter of william Baker and of Jone 
his wiffe was Baptized. 

And Mary Brimfmead the daughter of John Brimfmead 
and of Mary his wiffe - was Baptized. 





Sarah Baker the daughter of John Baker and of Re- 
becka his wiffe —- was Baptized. 

Hannah waker the daughter of Robert waker and of 
hannah his wiffe - was Baptized - And ° : 
Anna smith the daughter of william Smith and off 
hannah his wiffe - was Baptized. 

Martha Mellows the dungiter of Edward Mellows 
and of Hanna his wiffe —- was Baptized. 

‘Hannah Cartar the daughter of samuell Cartar — 
land off winnifred his wiffe — was Baptized. 
Nathaniell Cutler the son of Robert Cutler and 

lof Rebeckah his wiffe was Baptized. 

Sarah Richeson the daughter of Thomas Richeson 
land of Mary his wiffe-was Baptized. 

Nathaniell smith the son of william smith and off 
Anna his wiffe-was Baptized. 

Joseph Kettell the son of Richard Kettell and off 
\Hester his wiffe-was Baptized—And- 

\Elizabeth Caul the daughter of John Caul and 

off Bennitt his wiffe was Baptized. 





Hannah sedgwick the daughter of Robert Sedg- 
wick and of Joanna his wiffe was Baptized. 
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— Page 209. — 

And Mary Martin the daughter of John Martin and of Rebecka 
his wiffe, and Esther Morris the daughter of Esther Morris and 
of Rice her hufband was Baptized. 
Hannah Gold the daughter of Thomas Gold and of Hannah 
his wiffe was Baptized. 
Mary Loge the daughter of John Burrage and off 

wiffe 


Mary his was Baptized — 

John Lowden the son of Richard Lowden and of Mary his 
wiffe — was Baptized. 

James Rufsell the son of Richard Rufsell and of Maud his 
wiffe was Baptized. 

And John Allen the son of John Allen and off. sarah his wiffe 
was Baptized. 

‘And Tabitha wood the daughter of Edward wood and off 
Ruth his wiffe- was Baptized - 

sarah willoughby the daughter of Francis willoughby 

and off Mary his wiffe- was Baptized. 

Samuell Lewis the son of John Lewis and off Marge- 

rite his wiffe — was Baptized. 

James Richeson the son of Ezekiell Richeson and off 
susanna his wiffe — was Baptized. 


. |Jacob Cole the son of Jfaack Cole and off Joanna his 


wiffe — was Baptized. And- 

Daniell Goble the son of Thomas Goble and off Alice 

his wiffe- was Baptized. 

Mary wood the daughter of widow Jone wood was Baptized. 
Jonathan Johnfon the son of william Johnfon and of Liz 
zabeth his wiffe- was Baptized. 

sarah Larkin the daughter of Edward Larkin and of Joana 
his wiffe-was Baptized. ° 

Jfack Hill the son of Abraham Hill and of sarah his 


wife was Baptized. : 
steephen frothingham the con of william frothingham and 


of Hannah his wife — was Baptized — 


— Page 210.— 


Ruhamah Heyden the daughter of James Heyden and of 

Elizabeth his wiffe—was Baptized. 3 
Moyses Feltch the son of Elizabeth Felch-was Baptized-An = 
Hannah Molton the daughter of Jane Molton—was Baptized..%, 


. |Nathaniel Phillips the son of william Phillips and of Mary 


his wife was Babtized—And 
Steeven Baker the son of william Baker and of Jane his wife - 


was Baptized. 

Thomas Coytmore the son of Thomas Coytmore and off 
Martha his wife—was Baptized. And 

Abigail Gould the daughter of John Gold and of Mary his 


wife was Baptized. 


. |Joanna Shepheardson the daughter of Daniell Shepheardson 


and of Joanna his wife—was Babtized. 

Jofeph Haukins the son of Robert Haukins and of Mary 
his wife—was Baptized. 

John Pemberton the son of Alice Pemberton—was Baptized 
and Elizabeth Molton the daughter of Jane Moulton 

was Baptized. 

John Martin the son of John Martin and of Rebeckah ~ 








his wife—was Baptized. 
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— Page 210 (concluded.) — 
8*-mo—day Hannah Lynde the daughter of Thomas Lynde and of 
Margerite his wife—was Baptized. 

4tb_rn0—=day Beniamin Palmer on of walter Pamer and of 
Rebeckah his wife—was tized. 

5—-mo : day Mary wilder the daughter of Thomas wilder and 

of Anna his wife—was Baptized. 

6= mo=day Deborah Long the daughter of Robert Long and of Elizabeth 
his wife—was Baptized. : 

7»-mo=day| 6 |Deborah syms the daughter of zacharias syms and off 
sarah his wife—was Baptized. 

7 mo=day| 20 |samuell carter the son of samuell cartar and of winifreed 
his wife—was Baptized. 

[Here, at the foot of page 210, records of Baptisms by Elder Greene cease.] 
{—Pages 211, 212, 213, and 214, blank.—Records of Baptisms omitted until the 
following entry beginning at the top of page 215—only about one quarter of 
which is occupied. } 








— Page 215. — 


The names of fuch as were baptized 
in the Church of Chrift in Charl Town 
fince the death of Mr Green our Elder 
that this book came into my hand to be kept 
by me zech: Symmes. 
In the year 1658 
1658: 5**month} 4. [Thomas} the fon of Thomas & Anna Shepard was baptized. 
7 Month wis baptized. 
Day: |Annah Fofter The Daughter of William and Anne Fofter was 
7 Mo. day |Hannah the Daughter of James and Sarah Browne "_ 4 
tize 








1660 year — Page 216. — 


Moneth. 3 | day Jn the yeare 1660. 
6 {John and Marye and Abigal the 3 children of Mr. John Longe- 
and [?] Abigal Longe his wife were baptized. 
6 |Thomas the sonne of Thomas Rand’ and his wife was baptifed. 
6 |Thomas and! the children of Thomas Jenner and? his wife our 
{sif: wer bap. 
6 


William 
Mary the Daughter of Brother « Foster and Anne his wife 
[was baptifed 
of Ruhannah Knight and her huf. were bapt: 
children of mary King and mark her huf: were tae : 


moneth. 4. | day 
1660. 24 | [William] the fon of Thomas & Anna Shepard, was baptized. 


[About three-fourths of page 216 blank, and all of page 217, except the following 
entries near the foot. 








— Page 217. — 





1663. Day 
moneth. 7. | 13. a the daughter of Thomas & Anna Shepard was baptized . 
1666.-.6 | 26 |Margaret Shepard: vide Catal:—[?] [Repeated page 223] 


— Page 218, blank. — 


i Blanks occur here in the record. 


Vou. XXV. 30 
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— Page 219. — 
yeer: & 
moneth.|Day.| The names of fuch as have been baptifed 

1659. by me Thomas Shepard, in y® ch of xt at Charlestowne. 
Abigail 
6. . |[Rofe] the daughter of our fifter " Woodward. —|Woodward. 
8. Debeeahy the daughter of Michael Long. — — _ |Long. 


Thomas : 
8. - |[Jonathan] the son of or bro: , Welfh. — — —\Welfh. 


J 

. |[Martha] the daughter of of fifter , Cloife.— — |Cloife. 
Mark] the fon of of fifter King. 

Mary] ye daughter of our f ed King. — — — King. 


- | [William] the fon of oF fifter , Oxten.— — — (Orton. 
Rebekah] the daughter of or fister Smith. 4-—- — —/Smith. 
as 


. |[John] the fon of bee: 4 ofbun — — — — (|Ofburn. 





. |[Thomas] the fon of bro: Brazier. — — — —/Brazier. 


Samuel 
[Richard] the fon of bro: , Haward. — — — /|Haward. 
[Benjamin] the fon of fifter Lathrop. 
[Martha] the daughter of fiftr Lathrop. > — — — 
[Hannah] the daughter of fiftr Lathrop. 
[William] the fon of bro: Edward Willfon. — — (|Willfon. 
'Thomas] the fon of Thomas Brigden rt — —(Brigden. 


Lathrop. 


[Zechariah] fon of Tho: Brigden. jut: 
[Sarah] daughter of Tho: Brigden. 
[Abraham] y® fon of James Brown — — — —/Brown. 
Ruhamah 

[Abigail] daughter of ot fifter , Knight — — 
[Sarah] daughter of Thomas Rand. 

[Sufanna] daughter of (my coufen) Thomas Adams 


A 
. |[John] the fon of oF fifter a, Harris Harris. 
H ill 
[Abigail] ye daughter of of fift’ . Mirick. — —|Mirick. 





SA woR PESeeeeanw S 








Joh 
. |[Bathiah] the daughter of of bro: ; "Burrage. — —(Burrage. 


bo 
a 


— Page 220. — 
; The Baptized ; 


. |[Mary] the daughter of ot fifter Lathrop. -_- - 
mue. 
Elifabeth] ye daughter of ot bro: , Haward. — 
{Sarai} the daughter of bro Michael Smith (of 
malden-fide) 
. |[John] the fon of Thomas Brigden, jun. — — — 
ty ofeph] the fon of bro: Solomon phipps. — — 
[Hannah] the daughter of bro: Swett. -_-—- 


M 
. [Samuel] the fon of oF fifter , Orton, — — — 
William 
. |[Mary] the daughter of bro: , Crouch, — — — 
Elifabeth] ye daughter of bro: Thomas Rand. — 


Hannah 
. |[Elifabeth] ye daughter of of fit’. Griffin, — — 











. | [Benjamin] the fon of of brother William Clough, — 
Mary] ye daughter of of bro: Jacob Green. — — 
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— Page 220 (concluded.) — 


. |[Jonathan] the fon of of bro: Welfh. _--- \Welf h. 
Timothy] the fon of of fifter Goodin. — — — — Goodin. 


John] the fon of bro: John Call; jun" — — — —/(Call. 
Thomas] the fon of bro: John Call; jv.—- — 


Lydia 
& 2.|[Lydia] the daughter of ot f beg a Wood. — —/Wood. 
. is iah] the fon of or fi ioter x Wood. _ 


1 
r tone the daughter of bro: Pa, Haward. — — |Haward. 


Mary] the daughter of ot bro: Edward Willfon. —|Willfon. 
Thomas] the fon of ot fifter Harris. — — — — _ |Harris. 





Kat 
Katharine] the daughter of or fistt ms A a phillips — 
Mary] the daughter of of fistr Smithh — — — _ |Smith 
Ifaac]} the fon of of fister Bell. — — church) 'Bell. 
Katharine] the daughter of mt Chickring (of Dedham|Chickring. 


5 The Baptized. ; 


— Page 221. — 





. |[Nowel] the fon of my Coufen Hilton. — — — _ |Hilton. 
. |[Richard] the fon of of fifter oe See — — — —Templer. 
liam 
[Richard] the fon of of bro: a Foster. — — —+Foster. 
[Francis] the fon of ot bro: mt Laurence Hamond. Hammond 
Jonathan] the fon of of bro: John Call. ju. — —{Call. 
5. |[ David] the fon of ot fister Rebeckah Jenner Jenner. 
fee the fon of bro: John Cather. — — — —(Cutler 


. |[Ebenezer] the fon of of fister , _ —_--—- — 














The names of such as were baptized in the Church of Christ 
in Charlestown : fince January, 18: 1663 : that this book came 
into my hand, to be kept by me, Thomas Shepard. 


ay: (church) )| 
- |[Anna] the daughter of mt Chickring (of Dedham Chickring. 
Bartholomew] the fon of of bro: m™ Jacob Green. Green. 
Robert] the fon of mt John Long. — — — |Long 
mt? John philips & of Catharine 
- |[Samuel] the fon of , of fiftt m" , phillips his wife phillips. 


huf band. 

. |[John] the fon of oF fifter m™ Johnfon, & Edw4 her Johnfon. 
Sarak} the daughter of ot fifter Lathrop : & Ben-| 
jami her hufb. Lathrop. 
. |[Benjamin] the fon of of fifter Willfon: & Ben-) 

amin her huf. 'Willfon. 
(ilizabeth y¢ daughter of of {ister Elifab: Edmunds Edmunds. 
John] y® fon of of bro:Thomas Rand [& Joshua Rand. 
Thomas] the fon of our fifter Harris — — (Harris. 
Nathaniel] ye fon of or bro: famuel Haward. — Haward. 
Suhenal? ye fon of oF bro: Thomas brigden j junr. |Brigden. 
oo ye daughter of y° Worfhip"! Francis Wil- Willoughby 

ou 
: retook y® daughter of of bro: William Crouch. Crouch, 
Sy. —Zechariah Symmes (Pastor 1634-71). Sh—Thomas Shepard 
(senior), (1658-77). 
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yeer & 
moneth. 
1664. 


| else! 
me] Son 


) 


-_ 
a> 
for) 
oO 


Sh. 
Sh. 


Sh. 
Sh. 
Sy. 
Sh. 


leet 
[SSee2 nnl lille o»| go geno ton 


Sy. 


Sy 
Sh: 





ad- 

min-lyeer & 
iftra-lmoneth 
tor. | 1666. 
Sy:|— 3. 
Sh: | — 3. 
Sh:|— 4. 
:|— 6, 
:|— 6. 
Sy:|— 6. 
Sy: — 6. 


Sy:|— 7. 
Sh:|— 8. 


Sh:|}— 9. 


Sy: 9. 


"| [William 


. |[Ruth] the daughter of bro : Burrage 
. |LElifabeth] the daughter of bro: William Fofter & 


- |[Thomas] ye son of of fifter Orton — — 
. |[Catharine] the danghter of oF} 


. |[Richard] yé¢ fon of or Brother Daniel Edmunds 


. |[nathaneel] the fon of bro: Thomas Welfh. — 
. |[Sarai.] the daughter of of fifter Anne Taylor — 


. |[Dorcas] the Daughter of bro: mt Jacob Green 


.|[Richard] ye fon of ot fifter Hannah Griffin. — 
1 Norton] y®fon of mt John Long & Abigail his wife. 
.| [Sarai] ye daughter of Thomas Web, & Mary his wife 
é Ame! ye daughter of Thomas Orton, &Mary his wife 
.|[John] y¢ fon of mt William Foster, & Anne his wife 
.|[Sarai] ye child of Thomas Rand & 

.| Margaret] ye daughter of Thomas Shepard & Anna! 


.| [Nathaneel.] 


5 The Baptized. ; — Page 292. — 


William] the fon of our bro: Nathaneel Hutchinfon 
Rebekah] ye daughter of Matthew & Hannah Griffin 
John] the fon of our bro: Edward Willfon. — 
Abigail] the daughter of of bro: Brazier — — 
Wiliam) the daughter of o* fifter Mary King 


William] the fon of m® Ezekiel Cheevers — — 


the fon of Joshua & Elizabeth Edmunds 


[John.] the fon of of fifter Mary Hale [Anne his w. 


Cifter ¢chickring 
Elifabeth.] the daughter of or fifter Lathrop — 
Mehetabel.] ye daughter of ot fifter m™* Catherine 

philips 


Oey 


| Nathaneel.] ye fon of our bro: Nathaneel Dady. 
[Edward.] ye fon of our fifter Elifabeth Wyer. 

Robert.] y¢ fon of our fifter Elifabeth Wyer. — 
'Blifabeth.} ye daughter of our fifter ElifabethWyer 
— y® daughter of ot fifter Elifabeth Wyer 





(Ann) 
Jeremiah ]the fon of our fifter 1 & Benjamin Wilfon 
Joseph] the fon of our fifter Anna Harris — 
Samuel] the fon of of bro: William Cloughh — 


dward] the fon ofm' Hilton —- — — — 
Hannah] y¢ daughter of ot fifter Mary King. 
cathenealt ye fon of of bro: John Call — — 
martha ]ye daughter of o* bro. Lawrence Hammond) 
mercy] ye daughter of o* bro: mt Chickring & Eli-} 
fabeth His wife | 


; The Baptined, — Page 223. — 


his wife 


[his wife.— 
Jonathan] ye fon of Thomas Welfh & his wife. 
Thomas] ye fon of Nathaneel Hutchinfon, & Sarai 

[his wife. 
twins: y® children of Thomas Lord 
[& Alice his wife. 
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Hutchinson. 
Griffin. 
Willfon. 
Brazier. 
King. 
Cheevers. 
/Edmunds. 





Burrage. 
Foster. 
Hale. 
O 


rton. 
chickring. 


Lathrop. 
phillips. 


Edmunds. 
Dady. 
Wyer. 
Wyer. 
Wyer. 
Wyer. 
Welsh, 
Taylor. 
Wilson. 
Harris. 
Clough. 


Green: 


Hamond. 
Chickring. 


Griffin. 
Long. 
Web. 
Orton. 
Fofter. 
Rand. 
Shepard. 


Welsh. 
Hutchinfon. 


Lord. 
Cutler. 





Mary. 
Rebeckah] y® daughter of bro: Jn° Cutler & 











[his wife. 
[To be continued.] 
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LOCAL LAW IN MASSACHUSETTS, HISTORICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


[Communicated by W1111aM CHauncey Fowter, LL.D., of Durham, Conn.] 
Continued from page 234. 
Tue New-EnGLtanp CONFEDERACY. 


Tue four young New-England colonies severally on Cape Cod Bay, 
Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut River and Long Island Sound, separated 
as they were from the mother country, naturally looked to one another for 
any help they might need. They were one in race, in a common faith, in 
their common trials, and in their fears of their common enemies, the Indians. 
But no political bond of union existed between them. 

In 1638, the subject of forming a confederacy came before them; but, 
owing to “divers differences” between Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
the matter was delayed. The former, in her love of power, wanted the 
“preéminence ;” the latter, in her jealousy, showed a “shyness ” of coming 
under the government of the former, from which she had just escaped. She 
had submitted to the government of Massachusetts one year, and had just 
repudiated it. Moreover, as we learn from Winthrop and Hooker, Massa- 
chusetts insisted that the confederation should have power to decide all 
questions which appropriately came before it, without an appeal to the seve- 
ral general courts, thus inclining to make the confederation a strong gov- 
ernment, which by her “preéminence ” she might control. Connecticut, on 
the other hand, insisted that, in case of a want of unanimity in the confede- 
racy, the question at issue should be referred to the several courts for final 
decision. 

In 1643, the confederacy was formed, and two commissioners from each 
colony held their first meeting. In the articles of compact or constitution, 
the colonies were to be styled, Tae Unirep CoLontes or New-ENGLAND ; 
the union was to be perpetual ; the vote of six of the eight commissioners 
was to be final; and questions upon which as many as six could not agree 
should be referred to the general courts, of the several colonies. 

In 1645, Connecticut laid an export duty at Saybrook. Massachusetts 
refused to pay it. Plymouth and New Haven colonies sustained the action 
of Connecticut. Massachusetts still refused to submit. So dissatisfied 
was the general court that it proposed that the articles of confederation 
should be revised and that Massachusetts should have one more commis- 
sioner than either of the other colonies. Massachusetts was not willing to 
keep covenant with the other colonies, and be bound by her own compact. 
And why was this? It was because she wished to have her own laws 
paramount to the acts of the federal congress of the united colonies. So 
dissatisfied was she with those acts, that she passed an act of her own, re- 
taliating not only upon Connecticut, but upon the other colonies also. This 
drew from the commissioners of those colonies a dignified letter of remon- 
strance addressed to Massachusetts. 

In 1653, all the commissioners of the united colonies, except Bradstreet 
of Massachusetts, voted in favor of war against the Dutch at Manhattan 
and Ninigret, an Indian chief. As the confederation was formed for “ of- 
fence and defence,” and by the constitution thereof the vote of six commis- 
sioners was to be binding upon all the colonies, Massachusetts was bound 

Vou. XXV. 30* 
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by covenant to submit to that vote. The House of Deputies communicated 
their resolve to the commissioners: that “ they did not understand they were 
called to make a present war with the Dutch.” A committee appointed by 
the general court, reported it to be a “scandal to religion that a general 
court of christians should be obliged to act and engage upon the faith of 
six delegates against their conscience.” The same committee reported that 
the sixth article of confederation which gives authority to the commissioners 
“to hear, examine, weigh and determine all affairs of war,” relates only to 
“ defensive war.” 

Thus Massachusetts exposed herself to the well-grounded charge brought 
against her by the other colonies, of breaking her covenant with them and 
of “ dissolving the confederacy.” It should be added, in justice to Massa- 
chusetts, that in September, 1654, she withdrew her false interpretation of the 
sixth article of the federal constitution of the united colonies. It is re- 
markable that in both of these cases in which Massachusetts placed her own 
local laws above the federal constitution of the united colonies, the interests 
of other colonies were at stake and not her own. 


Tue Cornace or Money. 


In 1652, the general court established a mint house and appointed John 
Hull mint-master, for the coinage of silver pieces of the value of twelve- 
pence, sixpence and threepence, with the same alloy as sterling money, each 
piece containing three-fourths of the weight of metal in the English pieces 
of the same denomination. This money and sterling money were declared 
to be the only legal tender. The pieces are known by the names of the 
pine-tree shilling and the pine-tree sixpence. Thus the colonial legislature 
assumed the sovereign right to coin money and declare the value thereof. 
But complaints were made in England against the colony for this act, and 
a proposal was made in his Majesty’s name, in 1665, that the law authoriz- 
ing the coinage of money should be repealed, for which the following rea- 
son was given: “For coining money is a royal prerogative.” But, not- 
withstanding this, the mint continued in operation thirty years from the 
time of its establishment; though it is remarkable that during that period 
the date 1652 continued on all the pieces, though coined from more than 
twenty different dies. Massachusetts thus had the boldness to assume the 
sovereign right to coin money in opposition to the king’s authority, and yet 
by putting on a false date she had the adroitness to escape any penalty, for 
a time, namely, until she lost her charter. Such was the tenacity with 
which the colony adhered to its local laws. 


CROMWELL’s PROPOSALS. 


In 1653, Oliver Cromwell became Protector of England; and after his 
conquest of Ireland, he proposed to the people of New-England to take up 
their abode in that Island. This offer Governor Endecott for Massachu- 
setts courteously declined. He then proposed that the people of New- 
England should remove to Jamaica, which he had recently conquered. This 
offer the general court also declined. He could offer strong inducements to 
the puritans, himself a puritan, wielding as he did the power and patronage 
of the government of England. He declared,— 

** That he did apprehend the people of New-England had as clear a call to trans- 

rt themselves from thence to Jamaica, as they had from England to New-England, 
in order to their bettering their outward condition, God having promised that his 
people should be the head and not the tail; besides that design had this tendency 
to overthrow the man of sin.’’ 
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If he could thus tempt their ambition, they in their correspondence could 
address themselves to his vanity by religious compliments. In this diplo- 
macy the puritans in the government of Massachusetts were a full match 
for the puritan Protector of England. ‘Fhey could promise him their 
prayers, speak of his labors of love to God’s people, as overthrowing the 
enemies of his truth, as enlarging the kingdom of his dear Son. But they 
refused to comply with his wishes that. they would remove to Ireland or 
Jamaica. Why did they not yield to his wishes? Because by so doing 
they would come into practical subjection to England, and thus lose the 
privilege of making their own local laws. The colony chose rather to be a 
puritan commonwealth in Massachusetts, self governed, than to be subject 
to a puritan commonwealth in England. 


Laws AGAINST QUAKERs. 


In the years 1656, 57, ’58, ’59, 760, the general court passed laws 
against the Quakers, prohibiting their residence in the colony. Under these 
laws they were to be sent to jail, or whipped, or kept at hard work, or to 
have their tongues bored through with a red-hot iron. Under these laws, 
Quakers were put to death in much the same spirit in which a leading min- 
ister of Boston cried out, “I would carry fire in one hand and faggots in 
the other, to burn all the Quakers in the world!” 

But a Quaker named Burroughs gained access to his majesty, King 
Charles II., and alluding to these punishments in Massachusetts, said to 
him, “There is a vein of blood opened in your dominions which, if not 
stopped, will overcome all.” The good-natured monarch replied, “I will 
stop that vein.” “Then do it speedily, for we know not how many may be 
put to death,” said Burroughs. “ As speedily as you will; call the secretary, 
and I will do it presently.” The mandamus or order was made out, signed 
by the king, 1662, and forwarded by the Quakers to the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, by one Shattuck, who had been banished from the colony under 
penalty of death if he should return. 

In Boston, the news of the arrival of the king’s messenger and the cry 
that “Shattuck and the devil had come” spread consternation among the 
people assembled on the Sabbath. When admitted with the ship-master to 
to the presence of Governor Endecott, he was ordered to take off his hat. 
On receiving the king’s mandamus, the stout-hearted governor restored to 
him his hat, took off his own, and after consultation said, “we shall obey 
his Majesty’s command.” In this order the colony was prohibited from in- 
flicting corporal punishment, and required to send Quakers obnoxious to 
punishment by the laws, to England for trial. 

The magistrates and the general court did not “ obey the commands of the 
king.” Quakers obnoxious to punishment were not sent to England for 
trial ; and some of the Quakers after this suffered corporal punishment, by 
being whipped through the streets, or thrown into prison, or whipped at the 
cart tail in three several towns. They valued their own local laws more 
than the commands of the king, but they sent Mr. Norton and Mr. Brad- 
street to England to conciliate him. 

It should be added that Massachusetts was so intent upon carrying out 
her own statute laws with respect to the Quakers, that in September, 
1656, the general court sent a letter, signed by Edward Rawson, to the fede- 
ral commissioners, complaining of the Quakers, and that in consequence two 
or more of the other colonies passed laws against the Quakers, thus sustain- 
ing the laws of Massachusetts. 
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CHRISTMAS AND THE PRAYER-BOOK. 

In 1659, the general court passed a law,— 

“*¢ That whosoever should be found observing any such day as Christmas, or the 
like, either by forbearing to labor, feasting, or any other way upon any such account, 
as aforesaid, every such person 80 diate, shall for every such offence pay five 
shillings as a fine to the country.” 

This colony law was objected to by the king, in the year 1665, as “ contra- 
ry to the laws of England,” with the proposal that it should be repealed. But 
though thus objected to as contrary to the laws of England, and though the 
charter distinctly provided that all “such laws and ordinances ” passed by the 
colony, be not contrary to the laws and statutes of the realm of England, 
this law continued on the statute book twenty-two years, until 1681, when 
it was repealed, perhaps because the charter was in danger. Thus Massa- 
chusetts had the boldness to keep the local law “contrary to the laws of 
England,” sixteen years after it had. been objected to by the commissioners 
appointed by the king. 

Prior to 1662, the general court passed a law making it penal to use 
the common prayer-book of the Church of England. To this law the royal 
commissioners objected in 1665 :— 

‘*1t being scandalous that any person should be debarred the exercise of his religion 


according to the laws and customs of England, by those who by the indulgence 
granted have liberty left to be what profession in religion they please.”’ 


The general court in their reply refused to change the law. 


Tue Royat Commission. 


In April, 1665, five commissioners, of whom Col. Richard Nichols was 
chairman, were authorized by the king to visit his majesty’s colonies in 
New-England, and make report to him or his privy council, from time to 
time. The commissioners brought with them a letter from the king, Charles 
IL, dated April, 1664, containing instructions to the commissioners, in 
which mention is made of a letter addressed by the king, June 28, 1662, 
to the governor of Massachusetts, which had not, it appears, received the 
attention desired. 

The arrival of commissioners, and the presentation of the commission 
under which they acted, created jealousy and alarm in the colony, which the 
subsequent course of the commissioners was not calculated to remove. In- 
stead of settling the difficulties between England and themselves with the 
commissioners appointed for the purpose, the general court addressed to the 
king a long letter signed by Governor Endecott, in which, in humble lan- 
guage, they beg his favor, but do not comply with his wishes. 

After complaining of the commissioners, and claiming the right to make 
their own laws, and enjoy their “liberties which are far dearer to us than 
our lives,” the letter closes with a paragraph from which the following is 
taken :— ; 

** Royal Sir—It is in your power to say of your poor le of New-England, 
shall on die. If we Ses A ee favor Tn the sight a lee, let aie 
given at our petition, or rather that which is dearer than life, that we have ventured 
our lives (for), and willingly passed through many deaths to obtain, and our all. 
At our request, let our government live, our patent live, our magistrates live.; our 
laws and liberties live, our enjoyments live ; so shall we have further cause to say, 
from our hearts, let the king live forever.”’ 

They made a distinction between loyalty to the person of the king, and 
obedience to his laws. They could cry Lord, Lord, but would not do his 
will. They chose to be governed by their own local laws. 
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LAWS DISALLOWED BY THE KinG’s COMMISSIONERS. 


By the charter granted by Charles the First, March 18, 1628, the colo- 
ny were allowed to make laws and ordinances,— 

‘* So as such lawsand ordinances be not contrary or repugnant to the laws and 
statutes of this our realm of England.”’ 

In May, 1665, the commissioners on examination of the colony statute 
book reported to the general court twenty-six criticisms or censures upon 
the laws, and proposed that the general court should amend these laws by 
alterations or additions, or by repealing them. 

The general court, in response to this proposal, were willing to make 
some alterations in the laws, and actually did make them. But to other 
laws they adhered with unyielding tenacity. The commissioners therefore 
departed to England without having accomplished the object of their mis- 
sion. They had been received and treated so differently, in Massachusetts, 
from what they had been in Plymouth and Connecticut, that after their re- 
turn the king addressed to these latter colonies a letter in which is the fol- 
lowing commendation :— 

‘* And although your carriage doth of itself most justly deserve our praise and 
pg agp vt yet it seems tobe set off with the more lustre by the contrary deportment 
of the colony of Massachusetts, as if by their refractoriness they had designed to 
recommend and heighten the merit of your compliance with our directions for the 
peaceable and good government of our subjects in those parts.”’ 

What was the cause of this treatment of the royal commissioners, on 
the part of Massachusetts? It was her extreme jealousy at any interfer- 
ence with her local laws, even when those laws were “repugnant to the 
laws” of England, and thus in violation of her charter. 


A DocuUMENT OFFERED TO THE KING. 


When in 1682 the charter granted by Charles the First was in danger, 
the general court of the colony, at the suggestion of Cranfield, governor of 
New-Hampshire, instructed their agents in London to wait upon Lord Hyde, 
and offer him two thousand guineas for the private use of the king, Charles 
II. This act, though the offer was not accepted, shows how highly the colo- 
ny valued the charter which was the basis of their laws. The general 
court would not have stooped to bribery and corruption, unless they expect- 
ed to secure a valuable consideration for the two thousand guineas, namely 
the liberty of being governed by their local laws. 


Tue Writ QUO WARRANTO, AND LOSS OF THE CHARTER. 


The writ guo warranto was issued against the colony, June, 1683, requir- 
ing the government thereof to show why they exercised certain powers 
under the charter. The colony neglected to appear in court by its agents, 
and so the case went by default, in the loss of the charter. Why the colo- 
ny neglected to make answer, when summoned by the king, it is difficult to 
say, unless it was because the rulers and the people were conscious that 
they could not meet the charges against them of having violated the charter 
by the assumption of powers it did not confer. 

Robert Humphrey, Esq., agent for Massachusetts Bay, in his letter to 
the governor and council, dated Inner Temple, May, 1685, and read in the 
general court the 8th of July following, writes :— 


‘* The breaches assigned against you are as obvious as unanswerable, in that all 
the service your council and agent could have done you, would have only served to 
deplore, not prevent that inevitable loss. Isent you the lord’s papers, order of 


a eT 
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June, 1684, requiring your appearance on the first day of Michaelmas term, else 
the judgment against your charter was to stand. When the first day came, your 
letters neither were nor could be returned.” 

Thus it appears that though the charter of Charles I. was lost by 
default, it could not have been saved by appearing in court ; the colony had 
so violated the charter that the court must vacate it. In other words, the 
colony lost the charter from itg strong attachment to its local laws. 

The history of Massachusetts under the lost charter shows that the colony 
government, in its disputes with the mother country, insisted: 1. That all 
their rights granted to them by charter should be enjoyed by the colony 
to their full extent, according to their,own construction of that royal grant. 
2. That when they found they could promote their views by exercising 
powers not granted by the charter, they could be justified in so doing, by 
the plea of necessity, or of their conscience, or by an appeal to the Bible, in- 
terpreted by themselves. 

Thus Governor Leverett, 1676, in his interview with a royal commis- 
sioner, declared,— 

‘* That the laws of England were binding no further than consisted with their 
interests ; that full legislative powers were conferred npon the company ; that all 
matters in dispute were to be considered by their determination without any appeal ; 
and that his majesty ought not to retrench their liberties which he had agreed to 
confirm and leave them to enjoy, or even enlarge the same.”’ 

The colony cared little for the laws of England in comparison with their 
own laws. For these laws they consented to forfeit the charter, that palla- 
dium which they seemed to value as highly as the ancient Trojans did the 
heaven-descended shield of Pallas. 


THe PROVINCIAL CHARTER. 


The colony had been sometime without a charter, and thus subject 
entirely to the legislation of England, and to the discretion of the king. All 
efforts to restore the lost charter must prove abortive. The king had evi- 
dently determined to erect a new government, under which the Plymouth 
colony also should be placed. The first dranght of the charter was objected 
to, by the agents of Massachusetts, because of its limitation of the powers 
of the governor, who was to be appointed by the king. The second draught 
was also objected to; whereupon the agents were informed that “ they must 
not consider themselves as plenipotentiaries from a foreign State, and that 
if they were unwilling to submit to the pleasure of the king, his majesty 
would settle the country without them, and they might take what would 
follow.” 

The new charter granted by William and Mary in 1691 went into ope- 
ration in 1692. As compared with the old charter granted by Charles I. 
it abridged the rights of the colony, and was therefore submitted to with 
reluctance, though accepted by the general court. As under the first 
charter, so under this, the colony now united with Plymouth endeavored to 
enlarge its rights and liberties beyond the provisions of the charter. 

In 1722, an act was passed by the provincial legislature setting forth 
that,— 

‘* No aid, tax, tollage, assessment, custom, loan, benevolence or imposition should 
be laid, assessed or levied upon any of his majesty’s subjects, or their estates, on 
any pretence whatsoever, but by the act and consent of the governor, council and 
representatives of the people assembled in general court.’’ 

This act, negatived by the king under the charter, shows the animus of 
Massachusetts in regard to her local laws. 
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In 1722, seven articles of complaint were brought forward by the British 
ministry against the house of representatives of the general court, for 
encroaching on the king’s prerogative. 

1. Their taking possession of the royal masts and cutting them into 
logs for sawing. 

2. Their refusing the governor’s negative on the speaker. 

3. Assuming authority without the governor and council to appoint 
fasts and thanksgivings. 

4, Adjourning themselves for more than four days at a time. 

5. Dismantling of forts and ordering the guns and stores into the trea- 
surer’s custody. 

6. Suspending military officers and mificting them of their pay. 

7. Sending a committee of their own to muster the king’s forces. 


Upon a hearing before the king and council, the provincial agent, Elisha 
Cook, acknowledged that the house of representatives were guilty in respect 
to the first, third, fifth, sixth and seventh articles, having been led into the errors 
by former assemblies. The other two articles were regulated by an expla- 
natory charter, by which the governor had a negative on the election of 
the speaker, and the house could not adjourn for more than two days. This 
explanatory charter the house accepted. : 

Under the charter of 1691, the governor was appointed by the crown 
but his salary was paid by the province. For the purpose of enlarging their 
powers against the royal prerogatives, the house of assembly would often 
delay voting his salary, or diminish it, in order that they might thus influence 
him to sign bills to which he was opposed. In order to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the governor, the crown after a time paid his salary. But so 
jealous was the house of assembly of this act of the crown, and so anxious 
were they to retain all the colony rights, that it expressed great dissatisfac- 
tion. It was not willing that the governor should thus be made indepen- 
dent, to the injury of their local laws, which they valued more than money. 


THe PROVINCIAL CHARTER IN DANGER. 


The violations of the first charter, granted by Charles I., which caused it 
to be forfeited, and the violations of the provincial charter, granted by Wil- 
liam and Mary, described in the last section, were sufficient to awaken sus- 
picions that the province was aiming at independence. These suspicions 
amounting to belief, were, in the language of Jeremiah Dummer, an agent 
of Massachusetts in London, expressed by “people of all conditions and 
quality.” Such people, holding such a belief, would naturally adopt the 
opinion that the colonies ofght to be deprived of their charters, and made 
entirely subject to the crown. ; 

In contravention of this opinion Mr. Dummer published in 1721 an able 
defence of the New-England charters addressed to Lord Carteret, one of 
the secretaries of state, in which he declared that the people of Massa- 
chusetts as well as of the other colonies, would esteem “the loss of their 
privileges a greater calamity than if their houses were all in flames at once, 
the one being a reparable evil, the other irreparable. Burnt houses may 
rise again out of their ashes, and even more beautiful than before, but ’tis to 
be feared that liberty once lost is lost forever.” While the colony thus 
shuddered at the thought of losing their charters, the basis. of their local 
laws, so intent were they upon enacting other laws not provided for in the 
charter, that they exposed themselves to be deprived of that charter. 

[To be continued.) 
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BROWNE FAMILY LETTERS. 
[Communicated by Col. Josepu Lemvet Cuester, of London, Eng.] 


THE following letters have been sent to the Recister by Col. Chester, 
who received them from Rev. W. Rotherham, of Bury St. Edmund’s. 
Mr. Rotherham also kindly furnished a pedigree of the Crofts family, ex- 
plaining the mode by which these papers have been transmitted to the 
present day. 


Joun’ Crorts, of Rougham, m. 4 July, 1681, Mary Brett, of Drinkstone, 
and had :— 
Joun,” bap. 27 April, 1682. 
Wit,” bap. 26 April, 1683 ; m. Mary ——, and had three sons, who d. s. p. 
Joun’® Crorts, m. Judith, daughter of Richard and Judith Browne. He 
was buried at Rougham, 3 May, 1759. They had:— 
Joun,* bap. 4 May, 1710, at Barton. 
JupiTH,’ m. as per letter. 
Lypm,® m. “ “ ¢€ ; 
Joun® Crorts (the writer of the letter), was a farmer and miller at 
Rougham ; m. Hannah , and had :— 
Joun,* bap. 7 Aug., 1735; m. but d. s. p. 
CuaRLEs.* 
Lyp1a. 
Hannau. 
He was buried at Rougham, 1 June, 1769. 
Cuarves* Crorts, of Drinkstone, m. Mary Winwood, and had :— 
Joun,’ m. Mary Levett, had Rougham Mill, and was clerk of the parish, and 
had one daughter. 
Cuartes.® 
Cuarces,’ of Tostock, m. Mary Ann Bristow, and had with three daugh- 
ters an only son, John* Croft, parish clerk of Tostock, now living, who 
has been twice married, and by his second wife has two sons John’ and 
Charles,’ and one daughter. 
This John* Croft has the papers here printed. 


In regard to the writer of the letters hence, it is clear that he was Hon. 
William Browne, of Salem, who was born 7 May, 1709, and who married 
Mary, daughter of Gov. Burnet. He was of a family ranking high in our 
colonial aristocracy, his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, having 
been councillors and assistants. The first of the name here was William 
Browne, of Salem, an assistant, who died 20 Jan., 1687-8, aged 79, whose 
two sons Benjamin? and William,’ were of the council. William’ by his 
wife Hannah Curwin was father of Col. Samuel’ Browne, who married 
Abigail, daughter of John Keach, and had William,‘ the writer of these 
letters. . 

In the second volume of the Heraldic Journal will be found an account 
of the family. According to this pedigree, Simon Browne, of Browne Hall, 
in Lancashire, went to Brundish in Suffolk, about A.D. 1540, and his widow 
died there 30 Aug., 1584. Their son Thomas, who died 1 May, 1608, by 
wife Margaret (who died 1 May, 1605) had Francis Browne, of Weybrid 
Hall, who died 9 May, 1626. This Francis Browne was the father of 
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William the emigrant, and, as the letters show, also father of Richard 
Browne, of London. It seems that Richard’s son Francis had been in 
New-England for a time, though I fail to identify him with either of the 
two settlers of Newbury, mentioned by Coffin. 

This family of Browne used the following arms, as appears by the tomb- 
stone of the emigrant (H. J. ii. 23), and the quartered shield of his gr. grand- 
son, Benjamin Lynde (H. J. iii. 83); on a bend double cotised three 
eagles displayed: crest, an eagle displayed. These arms are given by 
Burke to the Brownes of Lancashire. Brundish in Suffolk is four miles 
north of Framlingham, and at the other extremity of the county, five miles 
from Clare, is Hawkesdon, whence came auother family of Brownes, who 
are recorded in Bond’s Watertown, and whose arms are Sable, three square 
hammers argent. W. H. W. 

1. 
London 26th Aug. 1743. 

ae Browne, Esq. 

IR 
” We wrote you att Large the 23d June, to which referr, since which we 
have made enquiry after your relation, Mr. Francis Brown, and find he died without 
issue ; his Brother’s daughter married one Mr. Crofts, who is likewise dead, but 
she has left two daughters and one son, to whom the said Francis Brown bequeathed 
his whole fortune, exclusive of a few small Legacies. Mr. Crofts is now living 
with the children at St. Edmund’s Burry in Suffolk. This is all we can learn of 
this affair, and hope it will be satisfaction to you, butt if you think we can serve 
you further therein, you may freely commande, Sir, 


Your most humb" seryt 
Lange & CaswaALL. 


[Copy.] 2 


Sr, 


Salem, New-England, April 5th, 1748. 


The Sooming being a copy of a Letter I rec’ from London in answer to 
some op Thad made after my Relations in Britain, I find by itt you married 
a neice of Mr. Francis Browne therein mentioned, who was nephew to my great- 
ndfather, the Hon. William Browne, Esq., who came into this country from 
rundish in Suffolk. This Mr. Francis Browne had been in New-England, and kept 
up a Correspondence with his Cussens, my grandfather and my great-uncle, till the 
time of their death; but since that I do not find it was continued. Now Sir, as I 
have a regard for the several Branches of my family, this is to let you know how 
agreeable to me it would be to have an account from your own hand of the welfare 
and happiness of yourself and family, with an account likewise of Mr. Richard 
Browne, of London, the father of Francis, his place of residence, his business of life , 
and the posterity he left and what has become of them. I hope.you will excuse the 
freedom I now take, and that you’ll believe me to be with respect and all proper 
esteem 
é Dear sir, your loving kinsman & most humble Serv*. 
W. Browne. 
P.&. 
I now write Benjamin Browne of Framlingham in Suffolk, your near 
Kinsman, and have desired him to Correspond with you : see ey direct for 
Hone W™, Browne, Esq., at Salem in New-England, and desire the favor [of] 
Messrs. Lane & Caswall to forward itt. 


Mr. Crofts of St. Edmund’s Bury. 


Copy. 3. 
ne Salem, N. E. Jan. 1, 1758. 
IR 
"The foregoing is a Copy of a letter I wrote you on the 5th Aprill 1748, 
but apprehend itt never reached your hands, as I have not till this time received an 
answer to itt. If this should be more successfull, as I am making out the Pedigree 
of my family, you will oblige me by resolving me the particulars contained in the 
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foregoing letter, that I may properly insert the posterity of Mr. Richard Browne, the 
father of Francis, who left his estate to your wife his brother’s daughter. Also be 
so kind as to inform me of the Christian name of your wife’s father and of the name 
of your wife’s mother, and your own wife’s Christian name, and your children’s 
Christian names with their age, and wheather they are in a Married state. I should 
be glad you would also let me know of what family of the Crofts you belong to, for 
I find in anno 1673 there were many of your name in Suffolk; as William, Lord 
Crofts att Saxham, Sir John Crofts of West Stow, Baronet, John Crofts of Marks- 
ham Hall, Gent. : and our Kinsman Mr. Benjamin Browne, of Framlingham, wrote 
me in 1753, that there was one ~* Crofts then living in Norfolk whom he did 
not know, nor any of the name in the County of Suffolk. Mr. Richard Browne, of 
London, and William Browne, ., of Salem, were brothers, and both born at 
Brundish in Suffolk, and your wife’s father and my grandfather were first coussens 
and your wife and my father were second coussens, and your children if living an 
myself are third coussens. It is to perpetuate this relationship that I again take the 
liberty to write to you, for I have no sinister views, neither do 1 stand in need of 
any and if you or your children see cause to return me an answer to this letter itt 
will be duly acknowledged by one who would allways be pleased to hear you and 
your family’s welfare, and who takes the liberty to subscribe himself, 
Your loving kinsman and most Humble serv’. 
Wu. Browne. 

P. § 

Having just inspected some of Mr. Francis Browne’s Letters to my gran- 
father, the following paragraph is extracted from one of them, dated London, 
Jan. 4, 1689-80. viz : 

‘* T thank God I am still in the Land of the Living, though the last of my father’s 
children ; for itt pleased God to take away both my Brother and sister in the prime 
of their years, so that there is none of my father’s family remaining except my 
brother’s children, which are three.”’ 

As one of these three children was your wife, if you have any knowledge what became 
of the other two, and whether they were sons or daughters, be so kind as to let me 
know it. In the afore mentioned letter Mr. Francis Browne acknowledges the 
receipt of a Legacy £50. 


Mr. Crofts, of 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


4, 


[Joun Crorrs to Hon. Witt1am Browne.] 
Honoured sir, 

This is a third Letter sent in answer to the favor of your’s dated Salem 
in New-England, Jan. 1, 1758; in which were copies of two Letters wherein you 
were pleased to make enquiry after our family ar that of Mr. Francis Browne. My 
father, who died in the summer, made an answer to yours as soon as possible; but 
he not hearing from you concluded the Letters must % lost by the ships in which 
they were sent being taken by the French, as it is now a time of war. You may 
easily, Sir, imagine with what Impatience he waited for the Honour of an answer, 
and you will, I hope, pardon the trouble I am now giving you in this Letter. It is 
possible neither of the Letters which my father sent came to your hands, and if so, 
you are yet uninformed of what you wished to have relating to Mr. Francis Browne, 
or to his family. 

What I have often heard from my father is this: That he knew nothing ‘of Mr. 
Richard Browne, of London, the father of Mr. Francis Browne. That the brother 
of Mr. Francis Browne, who was father to my mother, his name was Richard and 
his wife’s name Judith, which was likewise the name of my mother. We are three 
that are descended from her. Our names are John, Judith, Lydia ; all of us mar- 
ried. My children are four, John, Charles, Lydia, Hannah. My state of life is 
that of a farmer and miller. My two sisters each of them married a farmer. 

As to Mr. Francis Browne’s estate, I observe in the letter signed Lane and Cas- 
well, it is said Mr. Francis Browne bequeathed to his neice, my mother, the whole 
of his furtune, except a few legacies ; but neither to her nor to my father did he give 
anything. ‘lo myself indeed, and to each of my sisters, he most kindly (for which 
we shall always reverence his memory), gave by his will a 1000 pounds to be di- 
vided equally between us. The remainder of his fortune, which generally reported 
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was large, he gave to his executrix, Mrs. Bilby, who had lived with him many years, 
and out of whose hands it was with difficulty and not without great charge, that we 
did at last get our legacies. 

Give me leave Hon Sir, to hope for an answer to this, which will be received and 


remembered with the test gratitude by Sir, 
_ Teer most obliged Humble Servant, 
Joun CRorts. 


Rougham near Bury, 
December, 1759. 


Please to direct for me, 
the Ram in Bury in Suffolk. 


THE WINSLOW FAMILY. 
[Communicated by the Rev. Lucius R. Parce, D.D., of Cambridgeport, Mass.] 


Amone the early emigrants from England to Plymouth Colony were, 
five sons of Edward Winslow, Esq., of Droitwich, in Worcestershire. Of 
these the eldest and most eminent was Edward, who was thrice Governor 
of the colony; the others were John, Kenelm, Gilbert, and Josiah. In 
this paper I propose to give a brief account of Kenelm and some of his 
descendants. 

1. KeneLtm Winstow, third son of Edward, Esq., was born 30 April 
1599, came to Plymouth probably in 1629, and was admitted Freeman 1 
January, 1632-3. He removed to Marshfield about 1641, having previ- 
ously received a grant of land at that place, then called Green’s Harbor. 
5 March, 1637-8: “all that parcel of land remaining of that neck of land 
lying on the east side-of the lands lately granted to Josias Winslow, at 
Greenes Harbor, are granted to Kenelme Winslow and Love Brewster, to 
be divided betwixt them, provided that Kenelme Winslow have that part 
next adjoining to his brother Josias, upon the conditions the lands there are 
grantedfupon.” (Plym. Ool. Rec., i. 78.) This tract of landis described by 
Miss Thomas, in her “ Memorials of Marshfield,” p. 27, as “the Eden of 
the region.” Other lands were granted to him at sundry times. His 
inventory describes, among others, lands west of Taunton River granted to 
him “ with the ancient freemen ;” also, “the one-half of the portion of land 
granted by the court to him and his brother Josias Winslow, upon the 
account of their brother Gilbert Winslow, as he was a first-comer.” He 
was one of the purchasers of Assonet, 2 April, 1659. Upon some of these 
lands his posterity long resided. Mr. Winslow was styled “joyner,” 6 
January, 1633-4, when Samuel Jenney was indented to him as an appren- 
tice; but he is elsewhere and generally called a “planter.” Besides serving 
his townsmen in minor offices, he was deputy, or representative, in the 
General Court, 1642-44, and 1649-53, eight years. But though thus 
favored and honored in some respects, the course of his life did not run 
entirely smooth. At the General Court, 4 June, 1645, it is recorded (Ree. 
ii. 85) that, “whereas Kenelme Winslow complained that he had injustice 
in that he could not be heard in the suit betwixt John Mynard and him- 
self, the court appointed a committee to examine and inquire thereinto ;” 
the committee reported, “that the said charge of injustice is altogether 
untrue, and that the Bench and Jury are free and clear of any injustice 
therein, notwithstanding of whatsoever the said Kenelme could allege, and 
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therefore the court do adjudge him to be committed to prison during the 
country’s pleasure, and to be fined 2".”. His imprisonment was very short, 
and his fine was remitted. Again, onthe 5th May, 1646 (Ree. ii. 98), 
“ Kenelme Winslowe, for opprobrious words against the church of Marsh- 
field, saying they were all liars, &c., was ordered by the court to find sure- 
ties for his good behavior, which he refusing to do was committed to prison, 
where he remained until the General Court following,” or about four 
weeks. But though he thus incurred the displeasure of the General Court 
and the Court of Assistants, it is manifest that he did not thereby lose the 
respect and confidence of his townsmen, for soon afterwards (1649) they 
again made him a member of that same General Court, and re-elected him 
to the same office for the next four years. He m. June, 1634, Ellen* 
Adams, widow of John Adams, of Plymouth, and d. at Salem, 12 Sep- 
tember, 1672, aged 73, apparently after a long sickness; for in his will, 
dated five weeks earlier, 8 August, 1672, he describes himself as “being 
very sick and drawing nigh unto death.” He may have been in Salem on 
a visit to Mrs. Elizabeth Corwin, daughter of his brother Edward Winslow, 
or, perhaps, for the purpose of obtaining medical aid. His widow, Ellen, d. 
at Marshfield 5 December, 1681, aged 83. Their children were: — 

2. i. Kenetm, b. about 1636, d. 11 Nov., 1715. 

ii. Exten, b. “ 1638, m. 1656 Samuel Baker, and d. 27 Aug., 1676. 
3. iii. NaTuanreL, b. about 1639, d. 1 Dec., 1719. 
4. iv. Jos, b. about 1641, d. 14 July, 1720. 


2. Kenetm’ (Kenelm’ ), b. about 1636, early established his residence in 
that part of Yarmouth which was afterwards incorporated as Harwich, and 
which is now Brewster. His homestead was near the westerly border of 
the town, now known as West Brewster, Satucket, or Winslow’s Mills. It 
is not known that he was engaged in any mechanical business, and he is 
styled “planter,” or “yeoman,” in sundry deeds; but, like many of his 
kindred, he secured a good “ water privilege,” which was certainly put to 
_profitable use by his posterity, if not by himself. Following the example 
of his father he purchased large tracts of wild land, especially in what is 
now the town ef Rochester, on which several of his children afterwards 
dwelt. In 1679 he was engaged with the “thirty partners” in such a 
purchase. See Mass. Hist. Coll., xiv. 259, where he is erroneously described 
as of Marshfield, instead of Yarmouth. Like his father, also, he seems at 
least once to have incurred the displeasure of the General Court. Under 
date of 3 October, 1662 (Ree. iv. 29), it is recorded that “ Kenelme 
Winslow, junr., for riding a journey on the Lord’s day, although he pleaded 
some disappointment enforcing him thereunto, is fined ten shillings.” He 
must not, however, be regarded as a scoffer at religion, or as negligent in 
the observance of its forms, for he travelled many weary miles to Scituate, 
on three occasions, that his children might not remain unbaptized. “ He 
brought to the 2d church in Scituate for baptism, Kenelm, 1668; Josiah, 
1670; Thomas, 1672. It is well known that many of the ministers in the 
colony were opposed to infant sprinkling at that time.” (Deane’s History 


*Or Eleanor, or Helen, as the name is variously written. She is supposed by Judge 
Davis (Memorial, p. 383) to be “‘ Ellen Newton, who came in the-Ann,” and shared in the 
division of lands, 1623, but is called ‘*‘ Eleanor Adams” in the division of cattle, 1627. Mr. 
Savage concurs in this conjecture (Gen. Dict., i. 11), and enforces it by the remark that she 
was at that time “‘ probably the only female north of Chesapeake Bay with such baptismal 
name.” By her first husband she had: i. James, who m. 15 July, 1666, Frances, dau. of 
Wiliam Vassall, of Scituate ; ii. John, who m. 27 Dec., 1654, Jane James, of Marshfield ; 
iii. Susanna, who was living 11 Nov., 1633, but of whose subsequent history I am ignorant. 
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Scituate, p. 389.) He m. Mercy, dau. of Peter Warden, of Yarmouth. 
She d. 22 September, 1688, “in the 48th year of her age;” and he m. 
Damaris , who survived him, and was living 27 March, 1729. Mr. 
Winslow d. 11 November, 1715, “in the 79th year of his age,” and was 
buried in a lot near his homestead, but within the easterly border of Dennis, 
apparently set apart as a family cemetery. This “ Winslow burying-ground 
is near the road leading from Nobscusset to Setucket.” (Freeman’s Hist. 
Cape Cod, ii. 690.) In this ground the headstones of Mr. Winslow, his 
first wife, two sons, and many of later generations are still standing in good 
condition. No record is found of the birth of his children, and the accounts 
heretofore published recognize less than half of the whole number; but they 
are all named in his will, dated 10 January, 1712, except Thomas, who 
died in 1689. Seven of these children were born of the first wife, and four 
were the fruit of the second marriage. 

5. i. Kenem, b. about 1667; d. 20 Mar., 1728-9. 

6. ii. Jostan, b. 7 Nov., 1669; d. 3 April, 1761. 

iii. Tuomas, b. about 1672;-d. 6 April, 1689, aged 16. 

7. iv. Samvuet,b. ‘* 1674; m. Bethia Holbrook and Mercy King. 

v. Mercy, b. ‘* 1676; m. Melatiah White, of Rochester; he d. 21 Aug., 
1709, and she m. Thomas Jenkins, of Barnstable, before 22 Dec., 1715. 

vi. NATHANIEL, b. about 1678; m. Elizabeth Holbrook. 
vii. Epwarp, b. 30 Jan., 1681; d. 25 June, 1760. 
viii. Damaris, m. 30 July, 1713, Jonathan Small, of Harwich. 
ix. Exizapern, m. 9 Aug., 1711, Andrew Clark, of Harwich. 
x. Exeanor, m. 25 Mar., 1719, Shubael Hamlin, of Barnstable. 
10. xi. Joxn, b. about 1701; d. about 1755. 


3. NatHantet’ (Kenelm' ), b. about 1639, inherited the homestead in 
Marshfield, and was probably a farmer. He is styled “captain” as early 
as 1698, having been “sergeant” in 1686, when he was one of the select- 
men of Marshfield. He was a Deputy to the Plymouth General Court, in 
1689, and Representative in 1695, 1709, 1711, after the union of the 
colonies. He m. 3 August, 1664, Faith, dau. of Rev. John Miller, who 
had been minister of Yarmouth. He d.1 December, 1719, aged 80, and 
his wife d. 9 November, 1729, aged 84; their headstones are standing in 
the old Winslow burying-ground in Marshfield. Their children were : — 


i. Farrn, b. 19 June, 1665. 

11. ii. Narwantet, b. 29 July, 1667; m. Lydia Snow. 

12. iii. James, b. 16 Aug., 1669; m. Mary ——, and Elizabeth ——. 

13. iv. Grpert, b. 11 July, 1673 ; m. Mercy Snow. 

14. vy. KeEnewm, b. 22 Sept., 1675; m. Abigail Waterman. 

vi. Eteanor, b. 2 July, 1677; m. 17 Feb., 1697-8, John Jones. 
vii. JosraH, b. 21 July, 1681; buried 16 May, 1682. 

15. viii. Jostas (or John), b. 13 Jan., 1683-4. The record says Josias, but this 
name is not found in the father’s will, 20 Feb., 1709, while son John 
is mentioned. John Winslow, of Swansey, described as one of the 
** sons of Capt. Nathaniel Winslow, late of Marshfield,”’ released his 
interest in his father’s estate to his brother, Kenelm Winslow, 27 Jan., 
1719-20. The statement (ante, xvii. 160) that ‘‘ Josiah, b. 13 Jan., 
1683, was captain of the militia and a representative at the time Gov. 
Andros was deposed in 1689, d. Dec. 1, 1709, in 71st year,’’ is mani- 
festly erroneous. 


4. Jos? (Kenelm' ), b. about 1641, resided in Swansey, and afterwards in 
Freetown. “At the breaking out of the Indian War, June, 1675, his house 
at Swansey, which he had inhabited eight or nine years, was burnt by the 
enemy.” (Savage Gen. Dict. iv. 600. Plym. Ree., x. 364.) 1 think 
he did not become an inhabitant of Rochester in 1689 or 1690, as stated in 
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Massachusetts Historical Collections, xiv. 259, for he was one of the select- 
men of Freetown in 1686; Town Clerk in 1690; deputy to the Plymouth 
General Court in 1686, and representative, in 1692, at the first General 
Court in Massachusetts, under the new charter. He was a shipwright, and 
probably wrought at his handicraft on the bank of the Assonet. He seems 
to have shared the military spirit of his kindred, as he is styled “ lieutenant.” 
He d. 14 July, 1720, aged about 80 years; his widow Ruth survived. His 
children, arranged in the order in which all their names, except that of 
Mary, stand in his will, dated 12 Nov., 1717, were: — 
i. Wittt1am, d. s. p. devising a somewhat large estate to his kindred by 
will, dated 18 Oct, 1745, and proved 8 Mar., 1757. 
16. ii. Ricuarp, d. 1727 or 1728. 
17. iii. James, b. 9 May, 1687; m. Elizabeth —. 
iv. Mary, b. 1 Ap., 1689 ; ” probably d. young. 
18. vy. Grorce, b. 2 Jan., 1690-1 ; m. Elizabeth —. 
19. vi. JonaTHAN, b. 22 Nov., 1692 ; m. Sarah Kirby. 
20. vii. Josepu, b. m. Hannah —. 
21. viii. Joun, b. 20 Feb., * 604-5 ; m. Betsey Hathaway. 
ix. Evizaeru, b. ; m. —— Marshall. 


(To be continued.) 


DESCENDANTS OF JONAS DEANE, OF SCITUATE, MASS. 
[Communicated by Messrs. WILLIAM REED Deane* and JoHN Warp DEAN.]] 


1. Jonas’ Deane was in Scituate, Plymouth Colony, in 1690. The 
Rev. Samuel Deane, author of the History of Scituate, thinks he 
came from Taunton, England, as he is frequently styled “'Taunton 
Deane.” There are slight indications of a connection with the 
Deanes of Taunton, New-England. The Rev. Mr. Deane states 
that Jonas Deane “ first possessed the land on the west of the brook 
now called Taunton Deane brook. His house was near where 
stands [i. e. in 1831] that of the late John Daman.”| He may 
have been related to James Deane, a blacksmith, who settled in 
Stonington, Ct., in 1677,f and who is represented on the records of 
that town to have been “ formerly of Scituate.” § Jonas Deane died 
in 1697, and his widow, Eunice, married Deacon James Torrey, of 
Scituate (by whom he had a daughter, Eunice, born in 1701), and 
died in Dorchester, Mass., Oct. 15, 1732, in her 72d year. Jonas 
and Eunice Deane had the following children, and perhaps some 
earlier ones :— 


2. i, Tuomas, b. in Scituate, Oct. 29, 1691 ; m. Lydia Cole. 
3. ii. Epnrar, b. in S. , May 22, 1694 ; wife Ann. 


2. Txomas® Deane (Jonas’) settled in the East Parish of Barnstable as 
early as 1728. He was admitted to the East Church, May 23, 1731. 
In 1737, his house stood in that part of Barnstable called “ Old 


* Mr. William R. Deane died June 16, bag since this article was handed in,—Ep. 
t Deane’s History of beet Mass., p. 2 

Register, ante, vol. 
; Hon, J. Hammond Trumbull, LL.D., of Hartford, Ct. MS. letter. 
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Town.”* He removed to Scarborough, Maine, between 1737 and 
1740; and afterwards, it is said, to New Meadows, now Bath, Maine, 
where he died. By his wife Lydia, he had :— 


i. Lypta, b. in Barnstable, July 7, 1728; bap. July 14; m. Ist, at B. 
Oct. 12, 1749, Joseph Bearse, b. Oct. 30, 1708, son of Benjamin an 
Sarah (Cobb) Bearse. He died in 1751, leaving a son poem She ma. 
2d, in 1756, Thomas Annis. Descendants of her by both husbands 
reside in Queen’s county, Nova Scotia. 
Tuomas, b. at B., April 19, 1730, bap. same day ;¢ m. Ist, Abigail Hor- 
ton ; 2d, Mrs. Thankful Arey. 
Jonas, b. at B., Oct. 27, 1732 ; bap. Nov. 5; m. Sarah Higgins. 
. Epsram, b. at B., Oct. 17, 1734; bap. Oct. 20; m. Mrs. Martha 
(Atwood) Young. ‘ 
.v. Wuiuran, b. at B., May 27, 1736; bap. May 30; m. Mary Snow. 
vi. Evnicz, b. at B., Nov. 4, 1737; bap. Nov. 13. 
. Vii. James, bap. at Scarboro,’ Me., Feb. 17, 1740; m. Hannah Atkins. 
viii. ABIGAIL, bap. at S., May 23, 1742. 
3. Epnram’ Deane (Jonas’), settled at Provincetown, Mass. By wife 
Ann, he had the following children :— 


i. Evnics, b. at Provincetown, Nov. 10, 1725. 
ii. THanxkFUL, b. at P., Feb. 8, 1727-8. 
iii. Ann, b. at P., March 4, 1730-1. 

4, Tuomas* Dean (Jonas,' Thomas*) was born in Barnstable, Mass., 
April 19, 1730; m. Ist, in Eastham, April 23, 1752, Abigail, dau. 
of Samuel Horton; m. 2d, July 8, 1765, Mrs. Thankful (Atwood) 
Arey, widow of Richard Arey, of Wellfleet. He first settled in 
Barnstable, but removed to Wellfleet as early as 1757, and several 
years before his death to Orrington, Maine, where he died Jan. 20, 
1800. His children by his wife Abigail were :— 


9. i. Hannan, b. at Barnstable, Jan. 20, 1753; m. Nov. 5, 1771, Jesse At- 
wood, of Wellfleet. . 


10. ii. ArcueEtavs, b. at B., June 26, 1755; m. Mary Higgins. 


11. iii. James, b. at Wellfleet, July 3, 1757 ; m. Susannah Atwood. 
iv. Witu1ay, died young. 
v. AbiaalL, m. at Barnstable, July 5, 1787, to David Wiswall. They re- 
- moved to Orrington, Me., where she died. 


By his second wife, Thankful, he had one son :— 


vi. Tuomas, b. at Wellfleet, removed with his father to the Penobscot, and 
married there Susan Freeman, of Urrington. About 1812, he removed 
to Newport, Kentucky, where he died in 1834. His children were :— 
Thankful, Obed and perhaps others. 


5. *Jonas® Dean ( Thomas,’ Jonas’) was born Oct. 27, 1732; m. in East- 
ham, April 13, 1758, Sarah Higgins, of Eastham. He settled in 


* Amos Otis, Esq., of Yarmouth Port, Mass., who has furnished to the compilers this 
fact, and has otherwise assisted them, states that: “ Old Town was so called because Rev. 
Stephen Bacheller and his company made the first settlement in that part of Barnstable. 
It was in the easterly part of the Indian Mattacheset; and, prior to 1642, Old Town was 
included within the boundaries of Yarmouth, This fact furnishes an explanation why 
Yarmouth and Barnstable are both called Mattakeset in the Plymouth Colony Records.” 

+ Hon. A. D. Atwood, of Orrington, Me., writes that his mother, who was a daughter of 
Thomas, always said that she was born when her father was twenty years old. He adds that 
the birth of Thomas? Deane is recorded by the family April 2, 1732, O. S., corresponding to 
April 13, N.S, This date agrees with his mother’s statement. As she was born Jan. 20, 
1753, her father, if born in April, 1732, would be twenty years old the spring previous to 
her birth. Mr. Atwood informed one of the compilers, about twenty years ago, that he 
had always understood that his grandfather was born a little over a month after General 
Washington, and died about the same time after him. However, as the church and town 
records agree in recording him as born in 1730, and a brother as born in 1782, we cannot 
see how there can be an error in the dates we have given. 
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New Meadows in the District of Maine, and died in: a foreign port 
about 1765. He had 2 children :— 
i. A daughter, name unknown, died about 1844. 
12. ii. Jonas, b. at New Meadows, Sept. 5, 1765; m. Ruth Small. 

6. Epnrarm® Dean (Zhomas* Jonas,’) was born in Barnstable, Oct. 17, 
1734; m. in Eastham, Jan. 31, 1760, Mrs. Martha (Atwood) Young; 
removed with his brother James, in 1766, to Liverpool, Nova Scotia, 
where he died. His children were :— 


i. Jou, lost at sea, when a young man, in the same vessel with his cousin 
(8. iv.) James. 


ii. Zroa. iii. Potty. 
iv. Isaac. His youngest son William,* was living, in 1866, at Liverpool, N.S. 
v. Epruram. vi. Atwoop. 


vii. Jonas, 8. p., settled in 1805 at Orrington, Me. ; m. Nov. 16, 1806, Susan, 
eldest dau. of Oliver Doane. He died Sept. 7, 1821, aged 45. She 
« was b. Nov. 27, 1781; d. Sept. 22, 1850. One of his sisters married a 
Mr. Mack and another a Mr. Tobey. 
viii. Lypra. : 


7. Witiram® Dean ( Thomas,’ Jonas’) was born in Barnstable, May 23, 
1736; m. in Eastham, Nov. 13, 1761, Mary Snow. He was the 
master of a St. Peters (Newfoundland) packet, and resided in Milk 
street, Boston. He d. about 1770. His children were :— 


i. Wiut1am, died a young man. 
ii, Potty, m. Obadiah Irish ; settled in Maine. 
iii. Hannan, m. Capt. Edward Snow. 


8. James*® Dean ( Thomas,’ Jonas' ) was born at Scarborough, Me. in 1740 ; 
m. at Eastham, April 11, 1760, Hannah Atkins. He removed to 
Liverpool, N. S., in 1766, with his wife Hannah and two daughters, 
Lydia and Hannah. He died in 1771, in his 32d year. His 
children were :— 


i. Lypa. ii. Hannan. 

iii. Eunice, b. at Liverpool, N.S. in 1766; m. Mr. Waterman. Their son 
Zenas® Waterman was living in 1866, at Brighton, Queen’s co., N. S. 

iv. James, lost at sea, a young man. v. THANKFUL. ; 


9. Jesse Atwoop, of Wellfleet, born May 12, 1749; m. Hannah* Deane 
( Thomas,? Thomas’, Jonas), Nov. 5,1771. Their children were :— 


i. Hannan, b. Sept. 17, 1772; m. Capt. John Crowell, Aug. 17, 1793; d. 
Jan. 10, 1825. 

ii. Menirante, b. July 9, 1774; m. Benjamin Swett; had 12 children, all 
of whom were living in 1871; she died Jan. 17, 1839. 

iii. ewe, b. a 16, 1776; m. Nathan Hopkins ; had 6 children? d. 

an. 19, 1856. 

iv. _—- b. Dee. 28, 1778 ; m. Lavinia Nickerson, Jan. 5, 1805; d. June 5, 

1862 


v. James, b. March 23, 1781; d. unm. July 17, 1834. 

vi. Tuomas D., b. Oct. 5, 1783; lost between Amsterdam and New-York, 
in October or November, 1818 ; not married. 

vii. WitxiaM, b. Sept. 11, 1785; m. Ruth Doane; had 8 children ; lived at 
Hampden, Me., and died there Aug. 2, 1856. 

viii. BENJAMIN, b. Oct. 15, 1787; m. Mary D. Eldridge, June 7, 1810 ; 
had 9 children ; is now living in Orrington. 

ix. Axicat, b. July 5, 1790; m. Jesse Harding; had 5 children; is now 
living in Boston. ; 

x. Mercy, b. Feb. 23, 1794; m. Ira C. Rice; had 9 children. 

xi. Arcuetaus Dang, b. Dec. 10, 1795; m. Nov. 27, 1832, Mrs. Ann A. 
Atwood, dau. of Capt. James Arey and widow of Capt. Henry At- 
wood, both of Bucksport, Me. He has been postmaster of Orrington, 
Me., and a member of both branches of the Maine legislature. To 
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this gentleman the compilers have been indebted for valuable assist- 
ance. By his wife Ann, he had one son, Archelaus D., b. April 24 
1841; m. Jan. 23, 1864; Helen R. Copeland, of Holden, Me., and died 
in Calcutta, E. I., Dec. 26, 1867. 


10. Arcnetaus* Dean (Thomas,? Thomas,’ Jonas'), b. at Barnstable, 
June 26, 1755; m. Jan. 24, 1782, Mary Higgins, of Wellfleet ; re- 
moved to Orrington, Me., where he died. His children were :— 


i. Saran, b. at Wellfleet, Nov. 15, 1782; m. John Brooks,* of ny oo 
They removed to Cincinnati, Ohio, in October, 1814. One son, John 
T. Brooks, is now living in Indiana. 

ii. Joun, b. at W., June 16, 1785; settled in Orrington, Me. ; m. Rachel, 
dau. of Richard Kent, July 23, 1804. 

iii. Arcuetaus, b. at W., Aug. 23, 1787; drowned, in 1805, from on board 
schooner Stag, at Tortola, West Indies, — 18. 

iv. Witty, b. at W., Nov. 22, 1791; removed to Cincinnati, Ohio. 

v. Davin Lewis, b. at W., Aug. 1, 1794. 


11. James* Dean (Thomas,> Thomas,’ Jonas’), born in Wellfleet, July 3, 
1757; m. Jan. 10, 1782, Susannah Atwood, daughter of Christopher 
Atwood. He removed to Hampden, Me., where he died Oct. 6, 
1836, aged 79. His children were :— 


i. Jxssz, b. at Wellfleet, 1783; settled at Hampden, Me.; m. Dorcas, dau. 
of Capt. Harding Snow, of Hampden. 2 

ii. Freeman, b. at W., July 5, 1785; settled at Frankfort, Me.; m. Desire 
Kelley, of Bucksport, Me., dau. of Capt. Jesse Kelley, formerly of 
Provincetown, Mass. 

iii. James, died, aged 2 years. 

iv. Isaran, b. at Wellfleet, Feb. 8, 1790; m. June 15, 1815, Mercy Arey, of 
Hampden, Me., dau. of Capt. Jesse Arey, who was a son of Richard 
Arey, of Wellfleet. 


v. Hannau, b. at Hampden, Me., April 30, 1793 ; m. March 12, ne, Fran- 


cis L. B. Goodwin, Jr., son of Hon. Francis L. B. Goodwin, of - 
fort, Me., formerly of Plymouth, Mass. ‘ 

vi. Susan, b. at H., j— 3, 1796; m. Urial Lane, of Frankfort. He died 
March 11, 1847, leaving 8 children. 

vii. Apicart, died April 9, 1809. 

viii. Nancy, b. at H., Jan. 9, 1803; m. Capt. Seth Curtis, of Bucksport, Me., 
son of S. Curtis, of Barnstable, Mass. 


12. Jonas* Dean (Jonas, Jonas,’ Thomas’), born in New Meadows, Me., 
Sept. 5, 1765; was an early settler at Thomaston, Me. Hem. 
Ruth Small, of Harpswell, Me., published Jan. 30, 1789; and died 
in Thomaston, March 7, 1846, aged 80. He had the following 
children, all born in Thomaston :— 

i. Bensamw S., b. Aug. 7, 1790; m. March 4, 1814, Elizabeth Fales. He 
removed to Bangor, Me. Hisson, Erastus Sullivan’ Dean, b. April 9 
1816 ; m. at Boston, Mass., in 1846, Sarah J. M. Brabiner, an died 
a Feb. 23, 1848. For his other children, see Eaton’s History of 
Thomaston. 

ii. Samugt, b. May 22, 1792; m. Melia Butler, published Nov. 30, 1818 ; 
settled at Thomaston. For his descendants and those of his brothers 
and sisters, see Eaton’s History of Thomaston. 

iii. Witu1uy, b. Feb. 7, 1794; d. in Chesapeake Bay, Oct. 5, 1817. 

iv. Israzx, b. April 7, 1796; m. Ist, Joanna C. Butler, published Sept. 16, 
1820 ; m. 2d, Mrs. Hester A. Johnson, published Feb. 12, 1861 ; set- 
tled at Thomaston. 


* Hon. A. D. Atwood writes that this Mr. Brooks “ built the first seagoing vessel in 
Cincinnati (the brig Cincinnatus), which,was loaded with corn in the ear, and arrived in 
Boston in the fall of 1815 or 1816, She was commanded by Capt. James Mudge, of Lynn, 
uncle of E. R. Mudge, Esq., of Boston.” He adds that many families in New-England 
obtained an ear of this corn. 


- 
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v. Epnra, b. Feb. 21, 1798; m. Lucy McLoon, published May 25, 1822; 
settled at Thomaston. 
vi. Mary, b. Feb. 20, 1800; m. Ist, Anthony Hall, Nov. 11, 1819; m. 2d, 
Francis [askell. 
vii. Jonas, b. June 25, 1802; m. Julia Butler, Nov. 24, 1825; settled at 
Rockland, Me. 
viii. Saran, b. Sept. 6, 1804; m. Alden Gay. She d. Dec. 2, 1859. 
ix. Nancy G., b. June 15, 1807; m. John Graves. She died Jan. 1, 1848. 
x. Louisa, b. Aug. 16, 1809; m. Franklin B. Sartelle. 
xi. (?) Extonat, b. about 1811. 
&@& The compilers have records of later generations in several of the 
above lines, which will be deposited, with such others as may be sent them, 
in the library of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society. 


NOTES ON EARLY SHIP-BUILDING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Communicated by Capt. Geo, Henry PREBLE, U.S. N.] 
Continued from page 130. 

A complete List of the Public and Private Armed Vessels belonging to Massa- 
chusetts, prior to the Revolution, from 1636 to 1776, and of Armed Vessels 
built or fitted out in Massachusetts from 1776 to 1783, inclusive." 
Vessels, Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
A 20 ton Colony Sloop Small arms 4 John Gallop, 1636 

Encountered a prize sloop in Long Island Sound, manned by 14 Narra- 
gansett Indians, 10 of whom were killed or drowned by jumping overboard. 
This is the first American sea fight on record. 

A Colony Ship 14 30 1636 to 1645 

Engaged in the first regular naval engagement, with a Barbary Rover, of 
20 guns and 70 men, which lasted an entire day, when the parties separated. 
A fleet of about 45 

large and small 2800 Sir Wm. Phipps 

Colony vessels, 1645 to 1690 

The first Northern Fleet engagement against the French at Port Royal, 
Nova Scotia, in May, and at Quebec in October. The largest ship was a 
44, manned by 200 men. 

Deptford Galley Capt. Studley 
Province Galley Capt. Southark 
and 24 Transports 1707 

The second expedition against the French in Acadia, now Nova Scotia. 
Massachusetts Ship 20 i Com. E. Tyng 
Cesar Ship 20 Capt. Snelling April 
Shirley Snow 20 “ Rouse 23 
Prince of Orange Snow 16 Smethurst _to 
Boston Packet Brig 16 1200 Fletcher June 

Sloop 12 f Donahue 17, 
Sloop 8 ‘Saunders 1745 
Sloop 8 Bosch 
Ship 20 Griffin 


J 





1 Chiefly compiled from Emmons’s Statistical Hist. of the U. S. Navy, 1775 to 1853. 
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This was the next combined expedition of importance, and the first during 
this war, against the French on the Island of Cape Breton. Lt.-Col. W. Pep- 
perell, of Me., headed the colonial land forces, consisting of 4,070 men, 
with 18 field pieces and 3 mortars. This force was joined at Cansau on the 
23d of April, by a portion of the West India Squadron, under Commodore 
Warren, whose flag-ship, the Superb, of 60 guns, and 10 other vessels, 
assisted in the reduction of Louisburg, after a siege of 47 days. This place 
was strongly fortified, and defended by 1,000 Militia and 600 Regulars. 
104 cannon, 16 mortars and 76 swivels, the ship Vigilant 60 guns and 560 
men, a Privateer of 18 guns and 94 men, 2 E. India ships, 2 South Sea 
ships, and 8 other vessels were among the captures—property altogether 
estimated at several million dollars. This place was surrendered to the 
French again at the peace of Aix La Chapelle, in 1748. When it was 
designed to reduce Louisburg, Gov. Shirley directed Capt. Tyng to procure 
the largest ship in his power. He accordingly purchased one on the stocks 
nearly ready for launching, and made such improvements upon her that she 
was able to carry 24 to 26 guns. She was named the MAssacHUSETTs 
Frigate. On May 18th, 1745, the Vigilant, a French Man-of-War of 64 
guns, having been decoyed by the Mermaid, and hectored by several small 
vessels, fell in with the Massachusetts ; the Vigilant struck to the latter, 
having mistaken her for a much larger ship. Sir Peter Warren offered the 
command of this valuable prize to Capt. Tyng with the rank of Post 
Captain. 

Vessels, Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
A Lumber Prize Sloop Smallarms 32 Capt. J. O’Brien 1775 

May 11th, off Holmes’s Bay, captured the British Schooner Margaretta, 
armed with 4 guns, 14 swivels, and 36 men. Was carried by boarding. 
Her captain, Moore, and about 20 men on either side were killed. This 
was the first sea fight after the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Margaretta Sch’r, 8 19 42 Capt. J. O’Brien 1775 

Captured two schooners armed with 8 guns, 10 swivels, and about 50 
men each, that had been sent out expressly to capture him. Met them both 
in the Bay of Fundy, and while separated carried each by boarding. For 
this gallant act, Capt. O’Brien was promoted, and given command of his 
prizes, which he named the “ Liberty” and “ Diligent.” 

Liberty Sch’r 8 10 40 Capt. J. O’Brien 1775 
Diligent Sch’r 8 20 40 Capt. J.O’Brien 1775 

Recaptured a prize schooner, also 1 cutter and 2 barges, armed with 4 
swivels and 35 men, in charge of a Lieut. from H. B. M. Sloop Falcon, in 
Gloucester harbor, with a loss of but 1 killed and two wounded, Aug. 9. 
Lynch Sch’r 6 10 70 Capt. Broughton 1775 
Franklin Sch’r 4 10 60 Capt.J.Selman 1775 

These two vessels, borrowed from Mass. by Gen. Washington, and sent 
to the St. Lawrence to intercept military stores, made 10 captures, all of 
which were subsequently released by Congress. 

Whale Boats 3 Capt. N. Smith 1775 

Captured the schooner “Volante,” a tender to H. B. M. S. “Scar- 
borough” at Martha’s Vineyard, in April. 

Lee Sch’r 4 10 50 Capt. J. Manly ’74~76 

This was the first cruiser that sailed with a commission and general instruc- 
tions from Gen. Washington. Captured the transport brig “ Nancy,” with 
military stores, including several brass guns and one mortar. Captured ship 
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“ Jenny,” 2 guns and 20 men, witha cargo of provisions. Captured ship 
“ Concord,” cargo of dry goods. Captured brig “ Hannah,” cargo of rum, 
&c., sold for $25,000; and beat off a British schooner of 8 guns, having 2 
vessels under convoy. 
Vessels, Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Harrison Sch’r + 10 50 . Capt. Coit 1775 
Captured schooner “ Industry” and sloop “ Polly.” 
Active Brig 12 — 60 N. Swasey 1780 
Active Sch’r 12 10 80 <A. Gardner, &c. 1776 
A brig of this name, of 16 guns and 100 men, commanded by Capt. 
Hallet, of Mass., belonged to the squadron of Commodore Saltonstall, 
and, with others, was burnt in the Penobscot on the 14th of Aug., 1779, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy. 
Adventure Ship 6 44 H. McNeill 1780 
Adventure Brig 14 70 =F. Morris 1780 
Adventure Brig 12 20 J. Chase 1782 
In June, 1776, a party of American soldiers from Boston captured a brig 
off the harbor, beat off the tender to the “ Nautilus” man-of-war, and car- 
ried their prize into Bedford. 
Adventure Brig 1 10 J. Tucker 1782 
Adventurous Sc’r — 2 10 N. Bartlett 1782 
Alexander Brig 6 14 G. Crawford 1781 
Amiable Eunice Brig 6 14. W. Pearson 1782 
America Ship 20 100 W. Coffin 1780 
America Ship 16 60 R. Caldwell 1782 
America Sch’r 10 8 80 — Snow, &c. 1776 
Under Capt. McNeil, 1777, armed with 14 guns and 100 men. 
America Sloop 10 6 70 Nicholson 1776 
In Oct., captured a ship at sea, with a cargo of rum, sugar, wine and log- 
wood, and brought her to Connecticut. 
Antelope Ship 8 16 E. Fettyplace 1782 
Anti Smuggler Galley Smallarms 18 John Percival 1782 
Apollo Ship 10 25 H. Skinner, &c. 1780 
Argo Ship 16 40 J. Williamson 1781 
Atalanta Brig 10 25 C. Thompson 1782 
Aurora Ship 10 20 David Porter 1780 
Aurora Brig 6 12 G. Williams 1781 
Aurora Sch’r 6 20 B. Chadlochi 1781 


Banter Sloop 8 50 H. White 1782 
Betsey Brig 6 25 Willis, Smith, &c. 1780 
Betsey Brig 4 9 P. Wells 1780 
Betsey Sloop 10 40 B. Levery 1781 
Betsey Ship 20 130 P. Hatchet 1781 
Black Prince Ship 18 160 West 1778 

Captured a ship, snow, and 2 brigs. Was burnt Aug. 14th, 1779, in the 
Penobscot, to prevent capture by the enemy’s squadron under Sir George 
Collier, R. N. Is said to have been a handsome specimen of naval architecture. 
Black Bird Sch’r 8 20 W. Groves 1777 
Black Snake Sloop 12 60 W. Carleton 1777 
Boston, 400 tons Ship 22 210 W. Brown 1776 
Boston Packet Brig 6 15 W. White 1781 
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Vessels. 
Brutus 
Buckram 
Buckram 
Buckram 
Buccanier 


Cato 

Cato 

Cato 
Camberwell 
Captain 
Catchall 
Cesar 
Cesar 


Class. Guns. Swivels. 
Ship 
Sch’r 4 
Sch’r 6 
Sch’r 
Ship 


_— — 


45 
45 
20 
150 


18 


40 
60 
30 
18 
40 
15 
70 
40 


Ship 10 
Brig - 16 
Sch’r 8 
Ship 6 
Brig 10 
Sch’r 6 
Ship 26 
Ship 14 


Men. 
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Commanded by 
W. Coles 
J. Cross 
— Malony 
S. Tusk & J. Obey 
H. Hacker, &c. 


B. Lunt, &e. 
J. Fearson, &e. 
D. Allen, &e. 
S. Ewers 

J. Donaldson 
M. Chase 

T. Pearce 

— Harraden 


365 


Date. 

1781 
1777 
1777 
1781 
1781 


1781 
1781 
1780 
1781 
1781 
1782 
1781 
1782 


June 5th, engaged an armed ship and brig for two hours, when both 
parties separated, sufficiently amused. The “ C.” then proceeded to Marti- 
nique, recapturing a schooner in her passage. 


Cesar 
Chase 
Charming Peggy 


25 
35 
25 


Boat 
Brig 


Brig 


10 
12 


12 


B. Slater, &c. 
C. Thompson 
J. Jauncy 


October, captured a snow, with a cargo of provisions. 


Charming Sally 


Ship 10 30 


T. Dunn 


1782 
1781 
1776 


1782 


In company with other privateers captured the privateer “ Revenge,” for- 
merly the “ Blaze Castle,” 26 guns, after an action of 2 hours, and loss of 


5 killed and wounded. 
Civil Usage 
Civil Usage 
Columbia 


80 
25 
30 


Brig 12 
Sch’r 6 
Sch’r 12 


— Giddinge 
P. Martin, &c. 
J. Greeley 


November, captured one snow, and.one brig, cargo of fish, &c. 


Comet 

Comet 
Commerce 
Commerce 
Commerce 
Congress 
Congress 
Conquerant 
Constant 

Count D’Estaing 
Count D’Estaing 
Count de Grasse 
Cumberland 


15 
25 
40 
25 
12 
130 
14 
20 
30 
10 
25 
35 


Brig 6 
Sch’r 9 
Ship 12 
Sloop 
Brig 6 
Ship 
Brig 6 
Boat 
Ship 10 
Sch’r 2 
Ship 3 
Sloop 8 
16 


S. Waters 
R. Elldrige 
J. Webber 
J. Willet 

E. Emmerton 
R. Ropes 

S. Clark 

J. Cushing 
J. Grooves 
W. Dunlap 
E. Smith 

N. Plympton 
John Manly 


1776 
1781 
1780 


1777 
1781 
1780 
1782 
1782 
1781 
1781 
1782 
1780 
1778 
1780 
1782 
1779 


Captured by the Pomona frigate, carried into Barbadoes, where the 
officers and crew were imprisoned; failing to obtain their paroles, they 
finally effected their escape to Martinique, and thence to the U. S. 


Cutter 
Cutter 
Cutter 
Cyrus 


Dalton 
VoL. XXV. 


45 
20 
30 
45 


Brig 10 
Sch’r — 8 
Sch’r 6 
Ship 12 
120 


Brg 8 20 


32 


G. Ashby 
S. Smith 
J. Stroul 
J. O’Brien, &c. 


E. Johnson 


1780 
1777 
1782 
1780 


1776 
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The British claim to have captured a cruiser of this name previous to the 
Declaration of Independence. P 
Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Dart Sch’r 2 25 S. Perkins, &c. 1781 
Dart Sch’r 6 20 T. Dexter, &c. 1782 
Dauphin Brig 6 20 W. Brown 1782 
Defence Brig 14 80 §. Harding 1776 
June 17, in company with 4 small privateers, captured the transport ship 
Armabella and Howe, having on board 200 troops, after a resistance of 
about one hour, during which the enemy lost 18 killed, a Major 
Menzies, second in command; he had only 9 wounded. On the following 
day, off Nantasket Roads, captured the transport “John and George,” of 
6 guns, and having on board 120 men. This cruiser was finally burnt in the 
Penobscot, Aug. 14, 1779, to prevent falling into the hands of the enemy. 


Defence Brig 10 16 J. Barr, &c. 1782 
Defiance Boat — 9 W. Reed 1782 
Delight Sch’r 4 40 J. Temple 1778 
Delight Brig 8 20 M. Hall, &e. 1781 
Despatch Brig 8 12 D. Jacobs 1780 
Despatch Ship 10 60 J. Felt 1782 
Diamond Ship 16 45 Z. Babson 1781 
Diana Snow 8 23. ~W. Herrick 1780 
Diana Brig 6 16 R. Barker 1781 
Diana Brig 8 25 R. Cushing, &c. 1781 
Diana Sch’r 8 20 R. Sacheman 1781 
Discovery Ship 20 80 F. Brown 1781 
Disdain Ship 20 100 W. Patterson 1781 
Disdain Sch’r 4 15 S. Hall 1781 
Dolphin Sch’r 8 25 — Leach 1776 

September, captured brig “ Royal George,” with a cargo of provisions, 
and a sloop with a cargo of fish. This cruiser was also commanded by a 
Capt. Walters, at the commencement of the Revolutionary War. 


Dolphin Sch’r 20 G. Powers, &c. 1780 
Dolphin Sch’r 20 W. Gray 1781 
Dolphin Sch’r 35 G. Knowlton 1781 
Dolphin Sch’r 18 F. Benson 1782 
Dolphin Brig ‘12 «Dz Felt 1782 
Dolphin Brig 25 §. Babson 1782 
Dolphin Brig 16 B. Baker 1782 
Dolphin Sloop 40 J. Scranton 1780 
Dolly Brig 10 _ E. Davis 1782 
Don Galves Brig 16 §S. Jones 1782 
Dragon Brig 20 J. Adams 1782 
Duke of Leicester Ship 25 R. Caldwell 1781 


_ 
i Oo m Oe | l-r ore *) 


_ 
o 


40 W. Sargent 1780 
12 A. Wilson 1780 
25 N. Cutting 1781 
— M. Hopkins 1780 
15 J. Clark 1782 
10 S. West 1781 
10 C. Burns 1781 
14. E. Nickerson 1782 


Eagle Ship 
Edward Brig 
Elizabeth Ship 
Elizabeth Brig 
Elizabeth Brig 
Elizabeth Sch’r 
Elizabeth Sloop 
Enterprise Brig 


| wes 


_ 
> PD 
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Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels, Men, Commanded by Date. 
Essex Ship 20 150 J. Cathcart 1781 
Expedition Brig 10 25 W. Lombard, &c. 1780 
Experiment Brig 6 10 14 S. Ingersoll 1781 
Exchange Ship 20 40 §. Forrester, &c. 1782 
Exchange Sch’r 2 4 15 H. Tibbets 1781 
Eunice Brig 10 40 E. Peck 1782 


Fair Play Brig 12 60 — Somes 1777 
Fair Lady Sch’r 15 J. Dennis 1776 
Fair Trader Sch’r 14 P. Geyer 1782 
Falmouth Brig 50 B. Basset 1782 
Fanny Brig 12 Samuel Tucker 1781 
Fanny Brig 15 H. Woodbury 1780 
Favorite Brig 20 E. Davis 1781 
Fire Brand Brig 85 P. Fraizer 1782 
Fish Hawk Sloop 40 J. Foster, &c. 1780 
Flora Brig 80 E. Turner, &e. 1781 
Fly Sch’r 30 W. Moley 1782 
Fly Sch’r 25 C. Babbidge 1782 
Fly Sch’r 25 S. Smith 1782 
Fly Boat : 14 J. Perry 1781 
Flying Fish Brig 50 J. Gavet 1781 
Flying Fish Brig 15 A. Davis 1781 
Forty-five Ship 70 J. Beach 1782 
Fortune Brig 60 Ives, Ober,&ce. 1781 
Fortuue Sch’r 30 J. Burgess 1781 
Fortune Sloop 12 J. Brown 1781 
Fox Ship 20 J. Johnson, &. 1781 
Fox Ship 30 G. Pote 1782 
Fox Brig 60 J. Dollenson 1782 
Fox Brig 80 W. Gray 1782 
Fox Sch’r 20 J. Porter, &c. 1782 
Fox Sloop 385 D. Allen 1782 
Fox Sloop 40 L. Doane 1780 
Franklin Sch’r 21 — Mungford 1776 

May 17, off Boston, captured ship “Hope,” of 6 guns and 17 men, in 
sight of the British fleet, with a cargo of powder, carbines, gun carriages, 
&e.; and in June following beat off several armed barges from the British 
fleet, sinking two and killing several of the enemy. Capt. Mungford re- 
ceived a mortal wound in this affair. See also this cruiser in 1772. 


Franklin Ship 18 25 §. Devol 1781 
A privateer of this name, of 8 guns, Capt. J. Robinson, captured the 
schooner “ True Blue,” of 20 guns, and two others, her prizes, in 1779. 


Franklin Ship 18 100 J. Hallet 1781 
Franklin Sch’r 4 Skinner 1776 

August, captured ship “Nelly,” of 6 guns, “Charming Peggy,” of 8 
guns, and a brig, with valuable cargoes, and some tories on board. 


Freedom Brig 7 15 B. Ober 1782 
Freemason Sloop 4 20 N. Stoddard 1781 
Friendship Ship 18 67 S. Mansis 1780 
Friendship Ship 6 20 G. Mansfield 1782 
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Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men. Commanded by Date. 
Game-Cock Sch’r 8 30 R. Smith 1781 
Gen. Arnold Brig 20 120 J. Magee 1778 

January 7, 1779, drove on shore at Plymouth, and was lost, with 75 men. 


Gen. Galves Ship 18 40 T. Smith 1782 
Gen. Gates Sch’r 6 8 50 — Carleton 1776 
Gen. Gates Sch’r 18 10 B. Tatem 1779 

October 14, captured a schooner, and was subsequently herself captured 
by the British brig “ Hope,” off Portsmouth, the Capt. and some of the 
crew escaping by swimming to the shore. 


Greyhound Sch’r 8 35 Cook & Wilds 1781-2 
Gustavus Ship 16 71 J. Magee 1782 


Hannibal Ship 24 130 J. O’Brien 1780 
Hannah Brig 8 18 S. Gill, &e. 1780 
Hannah and Molly Brig — Crabtree 1776 
Captured a ship of 4 guns and 8 swivels, one brig, 2 schooners, and a 
sloop, in the harbor of Liverpool, N. S., with cargoes of fish, lumber, &c., 
all taken by stratagem. 
Harlequin Ship 18 60 N. Needham 1780 
Harriet Ship 16 20 J. Beach 1782 
Harpey Galley 2 18 P. Smith 1782 
Hawk Sch’r 6 30 J. Wilds, &e. 1782 
Hawk Brig 14 180 — Oakes 1777 
Hazard Brig 16 90 J. F. Williams 1778 
Captured a brig and a schooner. March 16,1779, captured brig “ Active,” 
Capt. Sims, said to carry 18 guns, 16 swivels, and about 100 men, off St. 
Thomas, W. I., after an action of 37 minutes, during which the “ H.” lost 
3 killed and 5 wounded, and the enemy 13 killed and 20 wounded. Had 
also an action with a British ship of 14 guns and 80 men, which after 
several attempts to board, sheered off. Was subsequently burnt in the 
Penobscot, in Aug., 1779, to prevent falling into the hands of the enemy. 


Hazard Brig 6 14 E. Coffin 1781 
Hazard Sch’r 4 25 N. Webb 1781 
Hazard Sloop 6 25 H. Helm 1782 
Hector Brig 6 15 C. Cartwright 1782 
Hector 18 150 — Carnes 1779 

Aug. 14 composed one of the squadron of Commodore Saltonstall, and 
was destroyed in the Penobscot, Aug. 14, 1779. 


Henry Sch’r 4 10 J. Ord 1779 
Henrick Ship 18 90 J. Benson 1781 
Hercules Ship 20 120 T. Dinsmore 1781 
Hermonie Sloop 6 12 §S. Rand 1781 
Hero Ship 28 200 J. Tracy , 1777 
Hero Ship a 20 <A. Coffin 1782 
Hero Ship 16 25 W. Fairfield 1782 
Hero Brig 12 50 §. Smith 1781 
Hero Sch’r 4 15 N. Plympton 1781 
Hero Sch’r 9 25 G. Babcock, &e. 1782 

Also Capt. O. Reed. Under the former Captain, in July of this year, 
assisted by a shore party, captured the town of Luenburg, spiked the guns, 
and afterwards ransomed the place for 1,000£. 





- 
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Vessels. Class. Guns. Swivels. Men Communded by Date. 
Hero Boat 4 40 J. Scranton 1781 
Hibernia Sch’r 6 20 Smith & Darby 1782 
Hind Brig 8 16 B. Durham 1782 
Hope Sch’r 5 10 45 — Hatch 1776 
Hope Sch’r 8 80S. Irish 1780 
Hope Schr 10 20 N. Goodwin 1780 

A privateer of this name was captured in 1782, by a British brig of 16 
guns, and while the latter was lying ina harbor on the coast of Labrador, 
the crew of the Hope, numbering only 21, rose upon the brig’s company, 
overcame them, and returned with their prize to Beverly. 

“Penn. Packet of 1782.” 


Hope Sch’r 25 <A. Furness, &c. 1781 
Hope Sch’r 25 N. Plympton 1781 
Hope Brig 10 E. Burrows 1780 
Hope Brig 20 R. Manners 1780 
Hope Brig 30 P. Frazier, &c. 1781 
Hope Brig 35 H. Woodbury 1782 
July, assisted 3 other privateers in taking the town of Luenburg. 
Hopewell Sch’r 2 18 C. Durham 1782 
Hopewell Sch’r 10 20 M. Brewster 1782 
Hound Brig 6 20 N. Hathaway 1781 
Hound Brig 20 E. Emmerton 1781 
Hound Brig 50 J. Atkinson 1781 
Hunter 20 150 — Brown 1779 
Aug. 14, captured by the squadron of Sir George Collier in the Penob- 
scot, and taken into the British service: reputed a fine specimen of naval 
architecture. 
Hunter Brig 6 15 D. Lawrence 1781 
Huntingdon Brig 6 . 15 §. Skinner 1780 
Hyder Ally Galley 2 40 B. Conner 1782 
Hyder Ally Sch’r 12 40 W. Baldwin 1782 
6 


Independence Sch’r 8 25 Nichols, &c. 1776. 
Independency Gill 1776 
September, captured a brig, which was recaptured from the prize crew. 
Industry Sch’r 4d 12 C. Cole 1782 
Industry Sch’r 12 15 D. Piper 1781 
Intrepid . Brig 4 12 O. Rich 1781 
Iris Brig 8 30 A. Smiley 1782 
Isabella Brig 2 10 J. Cunningham 1782 


Jack Ship 14 60 D. Ropes 1781 
Jackall Sch’r 8 45 T. Holmes, &. 1782 
Janus Ship 11 25 J. Clark 1781 
Jason Ship 20 100 Jno. Manly 1779 

July 25, at sea, engaged at the same time 2 privateer brigs, one of 16 and 
the other of 18 guns, which surrendered after receiving each a broadside. 
On the following August, off Nova Scotia, captured a ship of 14 guns and 
20 men, and in Nov., same year, was herself captured by the “ Perseus” 
Frigate, after resisting until she lost 18 killed and 12 wounded; the enemy 
lost 7 killed and several wounded. 

[To becontinued.] 
Vor. XXV. 32* 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN. 


DanieL WEBSTER, JUDGE STorY, JEREMIAH MAson, JupGE JEREMIAH 
Satu, Henry Cray, Joun Quincy ApAms, Harrison Gray Oris. 


Tue following article was written by Francis Bassett, Esq., for many 
years Clerk of the U. S. Circuit and District Court for Massachusetts, in 
which position he had opportunities of making the acquaintance of many 
of the most distinguished members of the bar. His accurate recollections 
of them have often enabled him to afford gratification to his friends in social 
intercourse. In compliance with their wishes he has written them out in 
the form of a letter to a former associate in office in the Courts referred to. 

8. L. 


My Dear Sir:—TIn compliance with your request that I would put in 
writing some of my reminiscences of distinguished men, with whom it has 
been my good fortune to be acquainted, and with whom I have had social 
interviews, I will now state some of my recollections about these eminent 
men, which I think may gratify your taste and feeling to read, as it will be 
information, some part of which I do not recollect that I have ever before 
communicated to you in conversation. 

I begin with Daniel Webster. He was the youngest of the eminent 
men whom I shall mention, and was the survivor of them. 

In the year 1830, the year before I was appointed clerk of the U. S. Cir- 
cuit and District Courts, I made an assignment for one of my clients in Boston, 
of a considerable amount of property in real estate, and a factory in Charles- 
town, on Connecticut river, in N. H., out of which assignment grew a law- 
suit of importance, which was the last that I was ever engaged in as counsel, 
and in which suit my client was successful. I mention this fact, because 
it is connected with my first acquaintance with Jeremiah Mason, whom I 
employed to act with me as senior counsel. In walking home in the early 
part of the evening with Mr. Webster, from a dinner party in Boston, I 
stated to him that I was about to have a pretty important lawsuit to man- 
age in New-Hampshire, and I had concluded to engage Mr. Mason to act 
with me as senior counsel. He instantly answered, I am glad to hear 
it; and I will give you a letter to him, who is one of the cleverest fellows 
you ever met. You will like him. And he paid me the compliment of say- 
ing, he will like you. He then, in his graphic way, described to me his par- 
ticular friend, Mr. Mason. He said he had spent some years in the vigor 
of manhood in Portsmouth, N. H., where he had Mr. Mason as his oppo- 
nent in most of the important cases which he argued in that State. He said 
that since he left Portsmouth and removed to Boston, he had been engaged 
in cases at Washington, where he had for his antagonists, he believed, most 
of the ablest counsel in the United States, and that he did not know how 
much allowance he ought to make for early associations, but he could say, 
that there was no lawyer in the United States that he should fear so much 
to come in contact with as opposing counsel, as Mr. Mason. This anecdote 
shows the high opinion Webster had of Mason’s ability, as a-lawyer, and 
their long-continued friendship shows the esteem and veneration in which 
he held him as a man. 

In the celebrated case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, in the supreme court at 
Washington, in which Wirt, the attorney-general, and Webster were engag- 
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ed as counsel for the plaintiff, it was the part of Webster to act as junior 
counsel. They had consulted together, and stated their views of the case, 
and the leading points which each was to argue, and each had attached the 
most importance to his own view of the case, which he was to present to the 
court in his argument. It so happened that the evening before the case 
was to be argued, Webster had a sudden illness, and after the sickness had 
subsided, and a good night’s rest, he arose in the morning, took a cup of 
coffee and went into court, with a tolerably clear head, to use his own ex- 
pression, to commence his argument. He stated the point on which he 
relied as the strong point in the case, but in consultation Wirt did not con- 
sider it so important. In the course of his argument, Wirt, who had been 
walking backward and forward, and was to make the concluding argument, 
perceiving that Mr. Webster’s view of the case had arrested the attention 
of the chief justice, came to him and said, your argument will settle the 
case ; I am now satisfied that it will prevail with the court, but I must fol- 
low, and shall press my view of the case with less confidence than I express- 
ed when we consulted together. The case was decided in accordance with 
the views which Webster had presented. 

In another important case, where the ablest counsel were employed, and 
which lasted two or three days before the arguments were finished (I do 
not recollect the name of the case), Webster said, when he and the counsel 
on both sides were presenting their arguments to the court, he perceived 
the chief justice was writing instead of taking notes of the points made by 
counsel. ! It so happened that the chief justice, in cases that had come before 
the court, had become familiar with all the law that could have a bearing 
upon this case, and that while the counsel were arguing, he was writing his 
opinion. The opinion, in which the whole court agreed, was read the next 
day, after the arguments of counsel were concluded. It was able and 
learned, and satisfied the counsel on both sides. 

Of Joseph Story. As I held the office of clerk of the circuit court, my 
intimacy with Judge Story continued for many years, until his death, 

On my first visit to Washington, in 1833, I was received by Judge Story 
with great cordiality, and the supreme court being then in session, he * 
kindly suggested that I must have an interview with the chief justice, before 
I left Washington. Judge Story had a most exalted opinion of Judge Mar- 
shall, and considered him to be the most able judge on the bench, and who 
could best fill the place of chief justice. He requested me to call at his 
lodgings some evening about nine o’clock, when the court would have fin- 
. ished their consultations for the day, and he and the chief justice would be 
together. I accordingly called one evening, and found both of them at 
leisure. Judge Story seemed to be highly pleased to introduce me to the chief 
justice, and I passed an hour with them in conversation. Marshall’s appear- 
ance was dignified and easy, and his conversation familiar and interesting. 
He inquired about the speakers whom I had heard in congress, and what sub- 
jects they had discussed, and various other topics were suggested in conver- 
sation. In a few days after he returned my call by leaving his card. 

When the office of chief justice became vacant by the death of Marshall, 
the ability, learning and experience of Story gave him the highest claims 
to be appointed his successor; but party-feeling decided the choice, and 
Taney was selected by President Jackson. Judge Story continued on the 
bench several years longer, and I have heard him say that he thought his 
situation more agreeable, and his influence greater with his brethren, 
than if he had been appointed chief justice. He said the court had become 
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so changed by the death of his contemporaries, and new men appointed to 
fill their places, that he had concluded to resign, and I believe he had actu- 
ally prepared to send in his resignation, a few days before he died, which 
was about a fortnight after my resignation. His intention was to devote 
the remainder of his active life to the performance of his duties as the 
head of the law-school at Cambridge. He had great confidence in the 
increasing utility of the law-school, not only as a place to acquire know- 
ledge of law, but to instil into the minds of young men, who came from 
all quarters of the Union, correct notions of their political rights and duties, 
that when they settle in different parts of this extensive country, their influ- 
ence may be felt in supporting our republican institutions, and in contribut- 
ing to the stability and perpetuity of our form of government. 

The commencement of my acquaintance with Jeremiah Mason I have 
already stated. It continued with intimacy from the time he removed from 
Portsmouth to Boston, until his death. We used frequently to have con- 
versation upon important subjects, and his acute and capacious mind enabled 
him to be interesting and instructive. He once remarked that he consider- 
ed Franklin and Hamilton, though quite different, the two greatest minds 
of this nation, but he was unable to decide which in his opinion was the 
greatest. He said that Hamilton, in his reports as secretary of the treasu- 
ry, had presented all the arguments that could be urged in favor of the 
constitutionality and expediency of a national bank and tariff, and but little 
had been added, in all the subsequent discussions, upon these subjects. 

He once remarked to me that Chancellor Kent and Judge Story were 
the only members of the legal profession, in this country, thoroughly learned 
in equity jurisprudence. 

I made the acquaintance of Jeremiah Smith, of New-Hampshire on his 
wedding tour, as he passed through Boston, after his marriage to a second 
wife in his advanced age. He took lodgings for a few days at the house 
where I boarded, and as I was the only professional man among the board- 
ers, we passed several evenings together, and had much free and to me 
_ interesting conversation upon various subjects. He had been a representa- 

tive in congress during Washington’s administration ; and was well ac- 
quainted with the eminent statesmen of that period of our history. He 
considered James Madison, who was representative from Virginia, one of 
the ablest and the most learned members in congress. There was no mat- 
ter relating to our government with which he was not familiar, and in his 
speeches he was thorough and seemed to exhaust the subject. When he 
had occasion to examine a subject he used frequently to call upon Madison | 
for information, and if he could not answer his inquiries he would refer him 
to books, where he would be most likely to find it. I remarked to Judge 
Smith, that he had been acquainted with most of the distinguished men of 
this country, and had known Webster well, and I presumed he had com- 
pared his intellectual powers with those who had gone before him, as well 
as with his contemporaries, and I should like to know his opinion of the 
comparative greatness of Webster. He said it was a subject upon which 
he had formed an opinion. He said of the great men, Hamilton, Marshall, 
Dexter and Ames, his contemporaries, each had one or more of the high intel- 
lectual powers superior to Webster; Hamilton had more originality and 
reach of mind; Marshall and Dexter greater logical powers; Ames had 
more imagination and eloquence: but in a combination of all the high intel- 
lectual faculties, he thought Webster had more than either of them. 

Judge Smith mentioned that he was present in the supreme court of the 
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United States and witnessed, to use his expression, one of the most gladiatorial, 
forensic contests between Hamilton and Marshall, before Marshall was 
chief justice, that was ever exhibited in our courts. The question arose 
upon the construction or constitutionality of one of the revenue laws which 
was drawn by Hamilton, when he was secretary of the treasury. When 
Marshall made his argument, it was so logical, learned and powerful, that 
Judge Smith thought it would be very difficult, if not impossible, for Hamil- 
ton to answer it; but when Hamilton had proceeded some way in his 
argument, he began to change his opinion. Hamilton seemed to rake heaven 
and earth for everything that could apply to his case, and his vast reach of 
mind and learning enabled him to make one of the ablest arguments that 
he had ever heard. 

In 1850, after my return from Europe, having been absent two years, I 
made a visit to Washington, where I passed a few weeks, when congress 
was in session. I took lodgings at a hotel, where Mr. Clay and several 
other members of congress had rooms. I had previously some acquaintance 
with Mr. Clay, and he, knowing that I was not a politician seeking for 
office, but had seen something of the world, showed an inclination to renew 
our acquaintance ; and our intercourse soon became free andeasy. He was 
chairman of the important committee of compromise, upon the slavery ques- 
tions. We had frequent discussions upon the subject, and he seemed to be 
desirous to protect all the rights, which the slaves and slaveholders respec- 
tively possessed, and particularly any interests which the slaves might law- 
fully claim. After he had drawn up his report, he handed it to me, and 
requested me to read it. I readily consented to do it, as expressing my 
appreciation of his implied regard for my opinion. After reading it over 
one evening, I returned it to him the next day, and we had some discussions 
. about different parts of it, but on the whole I expressed a favorable opinion. 
I stated to him, among other remarks, that I thought in one part of his 
report he was rather hard upon the north. He replied, Did you not notice 
particularly what I have said about the south? I answered, that it had not 
escaped my observation. Well, said he, in all compromise cases one severity 
must balance the other. I state this, as a specimen of the freedom of my 
criticisms, and how pleasantly he received them. He observed, the great 
misfortune or mischief is, in acting on these important committees, the chair- 
man is often suspected of being governed by sinsister motives. This is the 
third committee of which I have been chairman, when the life-blood of the 
nation was in danger, and on the last before this, when it became my duty 
to act, I was a candidate for President, and this was considered an imputa- 
tion on my fairness and fidelity. It is true, said he, I was a candidate and 
was greatly disappointed in not being chosen, but now that it should be 
thought that I hope to be a candidate at the next presidential election, 
seems incredible, but it is nevertheless so insinuated. How unjust is such 
an imputation on the motives which govern me, in the discharge of the im- 
portant duties and labors which devolve upon me as chairman of this com- 
mittee. Before the next presidential election takes place, he said, in the 
course of nature, I shall have finished my career. His prediction was veri- 
fied. Before two years had expired, his career in this life was ended. 
Mr. Clay’s colloquial powers were as captivating, as his fervid and powerful 
eloquence was effective in debate. 

My acquaintance with John Quincy Adams was not intimate, though I 
have sometimes met him in society and at dinner-parties. Once he was a 
guest at a dinner-party given by me, and at this time, as he sat next to me, 
I had an opportunity to enjoy his instructive conversation, Knowing that 
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he had seen many of the most eminent English statesmen and orators, I asked 
him if he had ever heard Burke speak in parliament. His reply, in Yan- 
kee style, was I guess I have. He then gave mea glowing description of 
Burke’s eloquence and manner of speaking. I remarked I had read he was 
often tedious, and had to speak to thin houses. He replied, he was not 
tedious to him, that he could hear him with interest from the rising to the 
setting sun. His capacious and philosophic mind’reached the foundation of 
things, and his rich and sublime imagination made him clothe his ideas 
sometimes in gorgeous, but always in powerful language. He said his per- 
sonal appearance was not favorable to him; he wore a wig, was near-sight- 
ed, and did not stand in an erect position when he was speaking, and his 
utterance was a little tinctured with the Irish brogue ; - but, take him all 
in all, he never heard his superior. 

Of Charles Fox, he said, when he rose to speak, a rush of ideas seemed 
at first to choke his utterance, and he stammered a little, but he soon spread 
his wings and continued his flight to the end without flagging. 

He spoke of Sheridan as a brilliant speaker ; and when I remarked that 
I had heard it said, or had read in some book, that he took occasion to 
gather information from intercourse with all classes, and when he heard 
anything of importance, which he thought he could introduce into a speech 
with advantage, he made a minute of it, to use as occasion might require ; 
his reply was, Tom Moore says so. I said I thought I had read somewhere 
that Sheridan’s famous retort upon his opponent, that “he was indebted to 
his memory for his wit, and to his imagination for his facts,” was founded 
on similar ideas expressed to him by some one in conversation. Mr. Adams 
said he was present in parliament when that speech was made, and heard 
it; that when that sentence was uttered, the applause was so great and con- 
tinued so long, that the speaker had to stop for a while to recover his bal- 
lance and continue his speech. 

He spoke of William Pitt, and said, of all these great orators, as a par- 
liamentary speaker he gave the preference to Pitt. He was then prime 
minister, and it was his province to make the closing speech upon all nation- 
al questions, which were the subject of discussion. He always answered 
fully and minutely, in copious and forcible language without any superfluous 
ornament, every argument of his opponents. 

Of all the popular orators of this country Harrison Gray Otis, in his 
time, was the greatest. I knew him well. His personal appearance was ele- 
gant and attractive, his manners easy and polite, his voice strong and melodi- 
ous, his language copious and expressive. He spoke apparently with ease, 
and always commanded attention. In times of political excitement, he was 
the leading orator in Faneuil Hall. At the commencement of and during 
the war of 1812, public excitement was intense; and frequent and crowded 
meetings were had in Faneuil Hall, where Mr. Otis attended and made 
eloquent speeches. I well recollect some of the brilliant and impressive 
sentences in his speeches made on these occasions. When the news reached 
Boston that Hull had surrendered his army in Canada, it produced a great 
excitement, and soon after notice was given that a meeting of citizens 
would be held in Faneuil Hall. A large number was collected, and Mr. 
Otis addressed them in an eloquent speech. He said, “our political orb 
has almost completed its revolution ; it is about to set in the cold and 
dreary regions of Canada, where night and chaos will brood over the last 
of desolated republics.” 

At another time, when Bonaparte was making progress in his military 
conquests, news arrived that he had gained a great victory over the allies, 
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and that the killed and wounded on both sides was terrible. Notice was 
given that there would be a meeting in Faneuil Hall, in the afternoon of the 
next day. There was a great gathering of citizens, and Mr. Otis took his 
seat on the platform. When he arose to speak, he was greeted with loud 
applause, and, after it had subsided, he commenced by stating the effects the 
war between this country and England had produced in Boston. He said 
industry was paralyzed, the music of.the saw and the hammer was no longer 
heard, and a general gloom seemed to hang over the town. He had sought 
retirement in the country, for a while, to avoid meeting the sad countenances 
of his fellow-citizens. In coming into town that morning, as he looked at 
the grass covered with dew and saw the farmer mowing it down, he thought 
he perceived in the instrument which he used, a type of that despotism 
which mows down nations. These are mere specimens of the happy use 
of figurative language. I once said to Judge Story, that I never heard so 
popular a speaker; he replied, Mr. Otis is the greatest popular orator in 
this country, and no one can address a public assembly with such effect. 

I could mention other eminent men of my acquaintance, the recollection 
of whom is fresh in the minds of the living who will do justice to their 
memory. Yours very truly, 

To Hon. Solomon Lincoln. Francis Bassett. 


THOMAS LAKE AND JOHN LAKE. 


Letter’ or Jonn BisHor To INcREASE MATHER. 


Rev’. S* Yo's of 1 m. 12. 7$ I have received & am glad thereby to 
vnderstand that yo" bookes were p’served frd those consuming flames, though 
some inconsiderable losses in that kind sustained. And that my good 
brother [Thomas] Lakes bones (at least) whe found & brought to decent 
burial in Boston. a renewall of his wife’s sorrow doubtles it must be, yet 
tending to her satisfaction in the thing itself. I am glad to hear that the 
History of N. E. is on foot & processe been made far. The good Lord 
prosper endeavo's to the perfecting the same in due time. S* In y™ letter 
I received one inclosed fr6 m". Hook in Engl‘ my ancient choice friend, to 
who I would make return, & have herein sent it to you supposing you to 
have intercourse w™ him, & to know how to send unto him as Ido not, but 
made vse of M'. Atwater when living to help therein. If you should not 
know, I pray vnd'stand if my sister Lake, or Mrs. Atwater that was, do 
know & will und'take the conveyance or M’. John Lake of Boston. 

Likewise must further intreat to send the other to M*. Blinman who I 
suppose you may likewise know, & have acquaintance w'all, if not, as in the 
oth’ case, to use the best means you can for a safe conveyance thereof, there 
being in it a letter to my own & only sister in England, w* I would might 
reach her. 

No more at p'sent but cordial respects, to yo’self & Mrs. Mather fro™ me 
& my wife. I rest 

Stamford [ Connecticut. ] Yo™ in Christ, 

2 m. 13. [16] 77. Joun BisHop. 

“For the Reverend, & his much | respected friend M". Increase | Mather 

Pasto™ to a chh | of Cht in Boston | these.” 


1 Published by permission of J. Wingate Thornton, Esq. 
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WILLIAM VAUGHAN AND WILLIAM TUFTS, JR., AT 
LOUISBOURG, 1745. 


[Communicated by Joun Lanepon Srstey, A.M., of Cambridge, Mass.] 


THE communication in the October No. of volume xxiv., page 367, of the 
N. E. H. and G. Reeister, respecting the “ Louisbourg Soldiers ” reminds 
me of an incident which excited my curiosity for a long time before 
I was able to ascertain the name of the man who should have the 
credit of it. From Belknap’s History of New-Hampshire, it appears 
that among those who were engaged in the expedition against Louisbourg, 
was William Vaughan. He was a graduate of Harvard University in 
1722. He “had the rank and pay of a lieutenant-colonel, but refused to 
have a regular command. He was appointed one of the council of war, and 
was ready for any service which the general might think suited to his genius. 
He conducted the first column through the woods, within sight of the city, 
and saluted it with three cheers. He headed a detachment consisting chief- 
ly of the New-Hampshire troops, and marched to the northeast part of the 
harbor in the night, where they burned the ware-houses, containing the 
naval stores, and staved a large quantity of wine and brandy. 

“The smoke of this fire being driven by the wind into the grand 
battery, so terrified the French, that they abandoned it and retired to the 
city, after having spiked the guns and cut the halliards of the flag-staff. The 
next morning,” May 2, 1745,“as Vaughan was returning, with thirteen 
men only, he crept up the hill which overlooked the battery, and observed 
that the chimneys of the barrack were without smoke, and the staff without a 
flag. With a bottle of brandy, which he had in his pocket (though he never 
- drank spirituous liquors), he hired one of his party, a Cape Cod Indian, to 
crawl in at an embrasure and open the gate. He then wrote to the general 
these words : ‘ May it please your honor to be informed, that by the grace 
of God, and the courage of thirteen men, I entered the royal battery about 
nine o’clock, and am awaiting for a reinforcement and a flag.’ Before 
either could arrive, one of the men climbed up the staff with a red coat in 
his teeth, which he fastened by a nail to the top. This piece of triumphant 
vanity alarmed the city, and immediately an hundred men were despatched 
in boats to retake the battery. But Vaughan, with his small party, on the 
naked bank and in the face of a smart fire from the city and the boats, kept 
them from landing, till the reinforcements arrived.” 

Vaughan was born in Portsmouth, N. H., 12 September, 1703; for several 
years after graduating was a merchant in his native place; then with a few 
hardy adventurers from ‘the neighboring towns, he went eastward and 
formed a settlement at Damariscotta in Maine. “He died a disappointed 
man; for while Pepperell, the successful commander of the expedition, was 
knighted and otherwise distinguished, the intrepid Vaughan remained more 
than a year in England, in the vain expectation of receiving some compen- 
sation from the sovereign whom he had so signally served,” and finally died 
of the smallpox in London, about the middle of December, the year after 
Louisbourg was captured. 

But who was the soldier that climbed the flagstaff with the red coat in 
his teeth and nailed it to the top? The answer may be found in the Bos- 
ton Gazette of 3 June, 1771, though the circumstances assume large pro- 
portions compared with Belknap’s narration. 
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“ Medford, May 25,1771. This Day died here, Mr. Witt1am Torts, 
jun., aged about 44 Years, and left a widow and a Number of small Children 
to lament his Loss—As an Husband, he was kind and benevolent; as a Pa- 
rent, tender and . 3 a good Neighbour, and very industrious in 
his Calling. He lived beloved, and died lamented, and made an hopeful 
Change. When he was about 18 years of age he enlisted a volunteer into the 
Service of his King and Country in the Expedition against Cape-Britain 
[Breton] under the Command of Lt. General PerrERRELL, in the Year 
1745—where he signalized his Courage in a remarkable Manner at the Island 
Battery, when the unsuccessful Attempt was made by a Detachment from the 
Army to take it by Storm. He got into the Battery, notwithstanding the heavy 
Fire of the French Artillery and small Arms, climbed up the Flag-Staff, 
struck the French Colors, pulled off his read Great Ooat, and hoisted it on 
the Staff as English Colors, all which Time there was a continued Fire at 
him from the Small Arms of the French, and got down untouched, tho’ many 
Bullets went thro’ his Trowsers and Oloathes. 

“ Query. If a Roman Soldier had done such a bold, daring and Loyal 
action, would he not have had a Monument of Fame erected for him? or 
at least some gratuity made him by his king and country ? 

“ And now his Family is needy.” 


a> 0 


REV. NATHANIEL GOOKIN, OF HAMPTON, N. HH. 


Hampton, Aucust 28, 1734, on Lord’s day morning, the 25" instant, 
died here the Rev. Mr. Nathaniel Gookin in the 48" year of his age. 
He was the son of the Rev. Mr. Nathaniel Gookin, minister of Cambridge, 
and grandson to the Hon. Major-General Gookin; he had liberal educa- 
tion in the school and College at Cambridge. His natural powers were 
quick and strong, and his improvements in learning and religion were very 
remarkable, and by his close application to his studies, especially in Divinity, 
he made an early and bright appearance in the pulpit. 1710, upon the 
death of the venerable Mr. John Cotton, our former pastor, he was called 
and ordained to the pastoral office in this town, in which station his natural 
and acquired abilities, in conjunction with his sincere piety and steady pru- 
dence, zeal and faithfulness in his Lord’s work, rendered him truly great 
and good: a star of the first magnitude, highly esteemed and beloved by all 
that knew him; he was justly esteemed by the most judicious, a well 
accomplished divine: a judicious Casuist, excellently qualified both to feed 
and guide the flock of Christ, an eminent preacher, excelling in the most 
correct phrase, clear method, sound scriptural reasoning, a masculine stile, 
manly voice, grave utterance and a lively close application to his hearers, 
with great affection, and yet free from affectation. ‘The classes of ministers 
to which he belong’d placed much of their glory in him, and highly valued 
his judgment in all cases that came before them; he was a zealous asserter 
of the Civil Rights and Religious Liberties of mankind. His temper was 
grave and thoughtful, yet at times cheerful and free, and’ his conversation 
very entertaining; in his conduct he was ever prudent and careful of his 


1 This account of Mr. Gookin, taken from the church records, is furnished to us by J. 
Wingate Thornton, Esq.—Ep. 
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character, both as a minister and as a Christian, he was much given to 
hospitality, and took great pleasure in entertaining such as he might improve 
by conversing with. A gentleman of a generous and Catholick spirit; a 
hearty friend to his country and to our ecclesiastical constitution. And always 
approved himself a bright example of those doctrines and virtues which he 
so plainly preacht and earnestly recommended to others; for sometime 
before his death he was diverted from his beloved work by a sore malady 
that affected his throat or pallate, which deprest his voice and obstructed 
his speech, whereby being taken off from that which was so much his proper 
element he at length fell under the sad impressions of a slow fever— under 
which he languisht for 3 or 4 months, bearing all his tryals with an admir- 
able patience and submission, and at last with great peace and comfort 
resigned his spirit to God that gave it, with him to keep an everlasting 
Sabbath. He left behind him a sorrowful widow, the pious and virtuous 
daughter of our former pastor, and 9 children, 6 sons and 3 daughters: many 
of which are in their tender infancy, whose circumstances passionately 
bespeak the generous charity of such as abound, and are able to minister to 
their support. He was this day honourably interred with great respect and 
deep lamentation, after a funeral sermon preacht by the Rev. Mr. Fitch, 
from Acts 13. 36; and his generous and affectionate people were at the 
charge of his funeral and unanimously voted one hundred pounds for that 
end, and as their liberality has abounded to their venerable pastor both 
living and dying, so it is hoped that they will continue their kindness to the 
sorrowful widow and orphans. During his confinement, with his free con- 
sent, the Rev. Mr. Ward Cotton was introduced and settled as his Collegue 
in the pastoral office, who now survives as his successor; for whom what 
can we desire better than that the mantle of the departed Elijah may fall 
and rest on Elisha. 


MEMOIR OF MR. DAVID REED. 
[By his son, WiLt1am HoweL. Reep, of Boston.] 


Davip Reep was descended, in the sixth generation, from William 
Reed, born in 1605, who sailed from Gravesend, in the County of Kent, 
England, in the “ Assurance de Lo.” [7. e. of London], in 1635. He settled 
in Weymouth, Mass., and was made a freeman September 2, 1635. He 
bought a house and land of Zachary Bicknall for £7.13.4, in 1636, which 
was the average price for homesteads at that early day. 

The Christian name of the wife of William Reed was Ivis, and the 
eldest son of their six children was William, who married Esther Thomp- 
son, of Middleborough, in 1675, a granddaughter of Francis Cook, one of 
the Mayflower company. Of their eight children, Jacob, the third son, 
was born in 1691, and married Sarah Hersey, and their son William, of 
Abington, married Silence Nash; whose son William was the Rev. William 
Reed, born in Abington, June 8, 1755, the father of the subject of this 
memorial. 

This William Reed of the fifth generation when a young man was 
stationed as a soldier in the fortifications of Roxbury during the siege of 
Boston, and this experience proved but a step in his ladder of advancement, 
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for in early life being religiously disposed, and desiring a liberal education 
with the purpose of entering the christian ministry, he entered Harvard 
College, and the culture thus gained by the aid of the soldier’s pay brought 
him a step nearer to the front, as he entered upon his field of earnest labor, 
which proved to be a ministry of increasing influence and usefulness. He 
graduated in 1782, was ordained in 1784 as pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Easton, Mass., and in May of that year married Olive Pool, 
of Bridgewater. He died Nov. 16, 1809, having been settled over this 
society more than twenty-five years. 

Frequent marriage alliances and a quartering of arms between the Reeds 
and the Pools, may be traced back as far as the fourteenth century. The 
name was then Pole, and the alteration in the orthography is in keeping 
with the manner in which the etymology of words has been in many cases 
entirely lost. Pool is a corruption of De la Pole, Lord Chancellor under 
Richard II., whose sister married a Reed, a large property coming into the 
Reed family by that connection. 

The children of Rey. William and Olive Reed were: (1) Mehetable, born in 
1785 ; (2) William, born in 1787 ; (3) David, born in 1790; (4) Olive, born 
in 1792; (5) Jason, born in 1794; (6) Daniel, born in 1797; (7) Seth, 
born in 1799 ; (8) Lyman, born in 1802; and (9) Lucius, born in 1805. 

It was in the early part of this ministry, and, as we have seen in the 
above genealogy, on the 6th of February, 1790, that the subject of this 
memorial was born. This event occurred on Saturday, an intensely cold 
day ; Sunday was of the like temperature, and the question of duty in con- 
formity to the custom of early baptism was in these circumstances obliga- 
tory. This custom was founded on principle and honest conviction of the 
saving efficacy, in case of early death, of the baptismal rite, so the child 
was presented the day following his birth at the baptismal font. And 
should it not be so determined? If the father, born on a Lord’s day 
morning in June, 1755, was carried, as was the fact, two miles on horse- 
back on the afternoon of that day to receive baptism; surely the son in 
1790, under more favorable circumstances, could be carried two furlongs in 
gentle arms the day after his birth, for the duty and blessing of such a 
consecration. 

The biographer might dwell with interest upon this quaint service in the 
old brown meeting-house, with base viol and violin for an accompaniment 
to the opening hymn; and picture the reverent group surrounding the 
pulpit, gathered to express joy and gratitude for the gift of a son in all his 
“limbs and senses healthy and perfect.” And why should he not be so, 
coming from an ancestral stock, in all its known and various roots re- 
markable for sound health and longevity, like most of their pilgrim ances- 
tors; and himself only the sixth generation from the Mayflower company, 
and on the male side the fifth from the Weymouth settlers of 1634. 

The grandparents who gathered about the cradle of this little child, lived 
to the ages respectively, of 94 and 97, and those on the paternal side sur- 
vived more than four score years. The young mother of that day passed 
away peacefully at the age of eighty-three, while her son, to the record of 
whose life these pages are given, lived to complete in perfect health his 
eightieth year. 

As early as his fifth year his school discipline began. The old red school- 
house with its bare, pine benches and its primitive system of instruction, 
offered but meagre advantages during the three months of the year in which 
it was held. We can see the ruddy glow of health of the merry-hearted 
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little lad, in his homespun suit woven and made every thread of them by his 
mother’s hand, as he trudged to school, crouching low along the limpid 
brook under the log bridge which crossed the road, with trowsers rolled up 
to the knee, like Whittier’s bare-foot boy, splashing and stumbling over the 
mossy stones, gentle even in his sport, and thoughtful for others beyond 
his years. 

Nestling among the trees in a gentle hollow at the road side, with its 
turf well worn by two generations of children at play, the old square, low- 
roofed building stood even in the early days of the writer, who remembers 
its quaint diminutive interior, its small high windows just under the old 
mossy eaves, which in its age had gathered this cheerful garment of green- 
ness about it: a halo to soften the memories of the hard discipline which 
— its full defence in the theory of “sparing the rod and spoiling the 
child.” 

The little household became at last a family of nine children, seven sons 
and two daughters, one of whom died in infancy. The accumulating cares 
of the mother needed the helpful spirit of the faithful boy, who was eager 
to lighten the burden of privation and toil which rested upon her. Thus, 
as in after years she often stated, it was not in the farm work alone that he 
lent a hand. In the careful service of the house, in the saving of his mother’s 
steps, in the self-imposed guardianship of the children, which an elder brother 
could assume, he did a son’s true part, with all the tenderness and devotion 
of a daughter. This early assumption of care developed an earnest, seri- 
ous spirit in the lad, which however it may have tempered, did not destroy 
his abounding spirit; for he entered with zest into all innocent sports, and 
his mates found in him an ever ready companion in their school-boy games 
and plays. 

Yet that was a meagre, hard time for children. Poverty, privation, toil, 
small rewards, few pleasures, but much sturdy growth in good principles— . 
this was the way of childhood then. The books were few, and of those 

- offering food for the imagination there were but two or three ordinarily 
within the reach of children of that time, who were compelled to draw 
intellectual strength from the stern, old religious writers and moralists whose 
last thought was to offer entertainment to their readers. 

The religious instruction of that period was after the fashion of the As- 
sembly’s Catechism, a work which was committed to memory, but was not 
understood, and was the source of much curious childish speculation, and I 
have heard my father say that it injured more than benefited him. The 
simple reading of the Scriptures would have been incomparably better. 

The meagre school privileges of that day were supplemented by the care- 
ful and happy instruction and influence of home. His father, as already 
intimated, was a graduate of Harvard College, and his classical attainments 
and scholarly tastes were enlarged by subsequent study and criticism. He 
was therefore a sympathetic and competent director of his son’s education, 
and, under his careful training, pursued with success both Latin and Greek 
preparatory to college, till he was past fifteen. 

But the large family to be provided for made an early separation neces- 
sary, and it was determined that David should accept the invitation of his 
uncle, Rev. David Gurney, the minister of Titicut parish, Middleboro’, who 
offered to direct his study in preparation for college. Here for two years, 
from 1805 to 1807, he found a happy and congenial home. At this time 
there was a strong religious interest in the community, and the gentle-heart- 
ed, serious-minded lad united himself with the church, in a consecration of 
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heart and life, having at this early age formed the purpose of entering the 
Christian ministry. 

Disappointed in his hoped-for entrance to Exeter Academy, where the 
final preparation of a year’s study before entering Harvard was to have 
been made, he went to Brown University to the matriculation of his brother 
William, who was to enter one year in advance in that college. Here, at 
the suggestion of his father, he also was examined, not for an entrance 
there, but that an estimate might be formed of his scholarship, and to his sur- 
prise he also was admitted to this sophomore class with his brother, where 
they took high rank, especially in the languages. The entrance at Brown un- 
der these circumstances was regarded as a misfortune by my father, inasmuch 
as he joined a class of men much his seniors, and graduated at twenty with 
a scholarship not equal in thoroughness to that which the Harvard course 
would have ensured. But the saving of two years college expenses to a 
clergyman whose income was limited to £100 (worth at that time but little 
more than three hundred dollars), and irregularly paid at that, was an item 
hardly to be appreciated in these days, and determined absolutely this sacri- 
fice of these cherished plans. 

His father died in 1809. On graduating in 1810, with a large family of 
younger brothers in great measure dependent upon him, my father assum- 
ed the charge of the Bridgewater academy, at the same time pursuing a 
course of theological study with the Rev. Dr. Sanger. In February, 1813, 
encouraged by Dr. Kirkland, he went to Cambridge as a resident graduate 
to continue his professional studies ; but having in 1814 received a license 
to preach, he made his first engagement at East Sudbury (now Wayland), 
and afterwards supplied the pulpits of Sterling, Lunenburg, and Salem, and 
during the following year at Barrington in New-Hampshire. Although 
never regularly ordained as a clergyman, during the five years which fol- 
lowed, he supplied temporarily various pulpits throughout New-England. 

At this time, during the excitement of what is known in history as the 
Unitarian controversy, he had a wide opportunity for observation of the 
condition of religious opinion throughout the country—a controversy, as it 
proved, which gave to the Unitarian position a clearness and definiteness of 
statement, which until then had not been fully made by those who had 
rejected Calvinism. This controversy had already been in active progress 
fifteen years, and the separation became wider and the division more marked 
in theological opinion. The accessions to the liberal body increased in 
number and influence, and gathered together the latent but unexpressed 
dissatisfaction with the prevalent theology. 

Wise and good men, profound theologians, scholars eminent in many 
departments of thought, many of the most reverent and earnest spirits of 
the time, gave to the movement its grand impetus, and launched it fairly 
before the world. 

It was believed by my father that a weekly review of the progress of 
religious thought, an organ for the exposition of the Unitarian doctrine, and 
for the candid discussion of the points at issue between the two schools, 
would be of vast service to the cause of truth, and would prove one of the 
many influences then at work in the emancipation of the intellect, in the 
quickening of liberal thought, and in the growth of a noble life in the com- 
munity. 

It is hardly necessary to'speak a word in justification of the foresight that 
day expressed when the first number of The Christian Register was issued, 
in the faith that the cause it represented would triumph. Those were the 
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days of small things, and the pioneer of that time in any moral enterprise 
steadily, quietly, patiently working through nearly half a century of unsel- 
fish labor, witnessing the slowly culminating triumphs of the cause he so 
early espoused, may be classed with those whom Wordsworth names as 
among the truly great in his song: — 
‘Who in the heat of action keep the law in calmness made 
And see what they foresaw.” 

The oldest religious newspaper,’ the Boston Recorder, was established in 
1817, fifty-four years ago. The Christian Watchman, after a short interval, 
also entered the field, and was followed by the Universalist Magazine, now 
the Universalist, The Christian Register being the fourth in the order of 
seniority ; and at the time of its sale and transfer to the Christian Register 
Association, it was the oldest journal in America which retained its original 
publisher. 

Immediate encouragement was given my father by his friends and seniors 
in the ministry, upon the announcement of his new enterprise, and the first 
number was issued and sent to three hundred subscribers on the 20th of 
April, 1821. It was printed? by John Cotton, Jr., at No. 10 Congress street, 
and the second number, after an interval of four months, which was spent 
in preparing a subscription list, was issued on the 31st of August, since 
which time it has been regularly sent to its subscribers. 

The position boldly assumed in the early numbers of the journal before 
the community, then not favorable to Unitarian views, plunged the pub- 
lisher at once into the heat of the controversy then raging. Mild and 
amiable as his spirit was, and as distasteful to him as were all forms of need- 
less controversy, he could not seek peace with any compromise of principle. 
Resolutely entering the lists, he met assaults provokingly personal, disin- 
genuous and uncandid, with such a fine, kindly temper, as to violate no law 
of charity, which it was one of the leading objects of his paper to recom- 
mend. With searching analysis he exposed the inconsistencies and errors 
which he regarded as inherent in Calvinism, but in no whit compromising 
the Christian dignity and the lofty purpose which could never descend to 
abusive personality. 

One has but to turn to the editorial columns of the paper for the first 
five years of its publication, which was a period of peculiar asperity in the 
eontroversy of the time, and while he was battling single-handed and alone 
with many of the ablest champions of orthodoxy, to see at least what liberal 
Christianity had done for him, if not, what he had done for liberal Christ- 
ianity, in the noble and precious papers from his pen, which deserve a, 
permanent place in Christian literature. 


1 The religious newspaper is probably of American origin. Some consider the Christian 
History, begun by Thomas Prince, Jr., at Boston, in March, 1743, and published two years, 
to be a newspaper. If so, this heads the list.’ If this periodical is not reckoned as a 
newspaper, the Herald of Gospel Liberty, begun at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1808, by the 
Rev. Elias Smith, is the first religious newspaper that has come to our knowledge. It was 
followed, in 1813, by the Religious Remembrancer, at Philadelphia, Pa., and, in 1814, by 
the Weekly Recorder, at Chillicothe, Ohio. 

It has been contended that the Boston Recorder was the first religious newspaper, because 
** it was the first journal which presented to the public a common or complete newspaper 
founded upon a religious basis.” (Morse’s Willis Genealogy, p. 214). If the fact be as 


here stated, we do not see that it follows that the Recorder was the first religious news- 

paper; all that can be said of it, in our opinion, is, that it introduced new features into that 

— of newspaper, and was the pioneer of the religio-secular newspapers of the present 
y Ww 


° J. W. D. 
2On a wooden Ramage Press, which has been, since 1835, in the ion of Mr. David 
Clapp, the senior printer of the HistoricaL aND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER. 
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The chief advisers of my father in his work, in the earlier years of The 
Register, were Dr. Channing, Dr. Ware, Professor Norton, and other gen- 
tlemen of equal position outside of the ministerial profession. The columns 
were graced by their frequent contributions, as well as by those of other 

ntlemen, whose names it may be of interest to mention: President Kirk- 
land, Dr. Noah Worcester, Judge Story, Dr. Greenwood, Dr. Bancroft, 
President Sparks, Dr. Young, Mr. Edward Everett, Rev. James Freeman, 
Dr. Palfrey, Dr. Walker, Dr. Burnap, Dr. Francis, Dr. Furness, Mr. Pier- 
pont, Dr. Noyes, Dr. Dewey, Dr. Nathaniel Thayer, Mr. Coleman, Dr. 
Lowell, Dr. Frothingham, Dr. Gannett and Dr. Pierce. And it was no 
trifling encouragement in his editorial enterprise to feel that such a body 
of men were his friends. 

In 1826 my father relinquished the editorial care of the journal, placing 
it under the charge of a committee of the government of the Unitarian 
Association, and the editors the following year were: Rev. Henry Ware, 
Jr., Rev. James Walker, Rev. Samuel Barrett, Rev. E. S. Gannett and 
Lewis Tappan; with Dr. Bancroft, as President, and Justice Story,as Vice- 
President of the association. 

In 1827 it reverted again to the charge of my father, the ill-health at 
different periods during the year of one or another of these gentlemen, and 
the interruptions to their regular work occasioned by the conscientious 
supervision then given to the paper, rendering it inexpedient to continue the 
arrangement. At this time he had the assistance of Dr. Parkman, Dr. 
Gannett, Dr. Young and Mr. George Ripley; and subsequently to this, 
Hon. George S. Hillard and Mr. Ripley were for a time associated together 
as the editors. 

The acrimony of debate during this religious controversy was at no time 
more severe than during the two or three years which succeeded his resump- 
tion of the editorial care of the paper; but the columns of Zhe Christian 
Register were never sullied by personalities. Like the noble knights of the 
old chivalry, he never dealt an unfair blow, nor permitted his columns to be 
used for the meaner tricks too often resorted to, to gain a point in heated 
controversies. In his exposition of Christian doctrine there was no loss of 
Christian temper, and he illustrated in his own editorial labor the spirit of 
fairness and candor, which it was one of the objects of his paper so enforce 
and recommend. 

But the warfare is now over —this bitter, stinging personality, blind depre- 
ciation of an antagonist, and invective, of which these later days furnish no 
parallels. We can afford to smile at the humor of it, now that the dust and 
ashes of nearly two generations have accumulated upon the yellow pages 
which record it, and the poor mortality has exchanged its earthly for its 
heavenly home, seeing as it is seen, and knowing as it is known. 

It would be an interesting study to trace along through this whole period, 
the adaptation which each editor made to the modifications of religious 
thought, which were constantly in progress through this period. But the 
space accorded me will admit of no such enlargement of the subject, and I 
must content myself with the expression of the conviction, that in but few 
instances in the history of journalism in this country have so many men, 
representing the active working force of two generations, eminent in 
character and ability, been engaged successively during so long a period in 
editorial labor upon a single paper ;—a fact to which its reputation and 
influence in the past, as well as its position to-day, is so largely due. 

In 1836 he married Mary Ann Williams, daughter of Howell Williams, 
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and their three children were: William Howell, born in 1837; Eliza 
Williams, born in 1838, and died in 1847; and Sophia, born in 1842, and 
died in 1843. 

From the first publication, in 1821, until the sale and transfer of the 
Register, in 1866, there were frequent changes in the editorial staff, but the 
genial spirit, kindly temper, and urbane manners of Mr. Reed produced an 
unbroken harmony in these several relations, never disturbed in a single 
instance while he retained control of the paper. 

At the close of 1865 a corporation was organized, to whose care the 
paper was transferred by sale, on the Ist of January, 1866, and at the age 
of seventy-six the activity of a long life was exchanged by my father for 
the quiet enjoyment of those pursuits to which his tastes inclined, but which 
the manifold cares of a weekly journal for forty-five years had made im- 
possible. His personal interest in the paper, however, never abated, and 
his delight at its increasing prosperity was perennial. 

To those of us who are accustomed to the methods of to-day, and to the 
large enterprises which are borne along by the facilities offered by the 
mighty agencies of our civilization, and especially in every detail of this 
vast business of publication and distribution, an aggregate so vast that but 
few of my readers can form a conception of its magnitude, it may seem that 
the tangible results of my father’s life, as expressed by the subscription list 
of the paper, were small indeed. But we all know that the best and largest 
results of a man’s life are not always what we can touch and see. It must 
be remembered that Zhe Christian Register entered into no field white for 
the harvest, but upon soil compacted and hardened for many generations. 
Like that of most reformations, its work was critical and intellectual, and 
had but a slow development. Unitarianism had to create the material upon 
which it was to expand, and the whole machinery whereby its expansion 
was made possible ; its pulpit, its press and its literature, were for a genera- 
tion restricted within the narrowest bounds. 

As the Unitarian Church enlarged, however, the growth of The Christian 
Register was not out of proportion with its expansion, notwithstanding the 
competition which resulted from the establishment of other journals in 
answer to a demand for additional organs of expression. 

These fifty volumes are no less his monument than they are the noble 
history of the denomination. Here we may trace its rise, progress, growth, 
expansion, life. We can see the tendrils of the vine becoming the vigorous 
branches which give as they receive of God’s bounty to all. Not a forward 
step in any direction but has had its record. Its churches founded; its 
missions established ; its schools endowed; all the organized victories of its 
efforts in new communities, from the extremest east to the Golden Gate ; the 
growth and increasing power of its literature; its noble biographies of 
saintly men and women who have illustrated its eternal principles; its 
blessed charities, the expression of its love to God and man; its consecrated 
ministry, and its influence upon society and the life of the time. All this is 
there, and is a record of unrivalled interest to those who would trace the 
story from its days of small beginnings to the noble proportions of the fair 
edifice which is projected for the future, and for which the foundation- 
stones, in these larger organized efforts through the nation for the nation’s 
life, are being laid. 

Nor do I need to speak at any length here of his interest in the great 
social movements which the past half century has matured into revolutions 
both of opinion and of policy, through which the nation stands great and 
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powerful and free. In 1828 he was one of the committee of twenty who 
formed the Anti-Slavery Society, which pledged itself to use all legitimate 
means of influence to attain the result in which the nation rejoices to-day.’ 

Whatever the cause, if it stood pledged to the truth, to justice, to right- 
eousness, or to the advancement of society, the strength of a calm, serene 
influence was devoted to it, in a perfectly independent loyalty which no 
thought of personal interest could disturb. But as we think of him now, 
it is not simply or only as one of the pioneers of a great cause, either in 
religion or in social morality, or as one of the active forces of society during 
his vigorous years, but as the kindly, gentle-hearted old man, whose 
memory is so grateful to his friends. 

His eightieth birth-day, the 6th of February, 1870, passed in perfect 
health. ‘The day after he received the congratulations of his friends, he 
got bewildered in a snow-storm, having had a shock to both his physical 
and mental powers, which was the beginning of the end. Within a few 
weeks he failed rapidly, and on the 7th of June he passed quietly on into 
the light of the eternal morning. 

Of his personal qualities, of the pure religion and undefiled which 
blossomed so sweetly in his calm, mild temper, of his daily ministry of love 
to those about him, of his reverent study of the sciences always a favorite 
subject of contemplation and thought, as well as of the beautiful simplicity 
of his trust and faith—these can only be referred to here. They were 
embodied in his personality ; they were mirrored in his placid countenance, 
of which the only regret is that there can be no better representation here. 

In a life of curious variety, of great labor and of frequent disappoint- 
ment, a life in which he had many burdens to bear beside his own, we 
honor him in our memories for the consistency of this unchanging purpose 
for the triumph of the truth. And as one of his dearest personal friends 
said of him as he was laid to rest, we feel that “in those sacred years which 
bring three score and ten up to four-score, here has been the Christian gen- 
tleman, so truly gentle and so simply Christian. Always ready to maintain 
his opinions, always tolerant of his neighbor’s; more careless of controversy 
as he grew older, and more single and simple in the definitions of his faith ; 
his has been a life which gave courage for whatever duty, and made you 
more sure yet of the value of that faith and hope which can make old age, 
even after storms, so serene and brave.” 


'Mr. Reed was one of the earliest members elected by the New-England Historic, Genea- 
logical cone fh and accepted membership April 11, 1845. On the of December, follow- 
ing, he issued proposals for a periodical, to be published under the patronage of the a 
and called, ‘ The and Antiquarian Register,” the plan of which was the 
same as that of the present work, which was begun about'a year later, in January, 1847, by 
Mr. Drake, under the title of “ The New-England Historical and Genealogical 
and Antiquarian Journal,” which title it still retains. See preface to vol. xvii. of the 
REGISTER, pp. 6, 7. J. W. D. 


Scorr, Ricoarp.—Martin B. Scott, of Cleveland, Ohio, has a large collection of 
material relating to the ancestors and descendants of Richard Scott, one of the early 
settlers of Providence, R. I., and the first Quaker convert in America. In view of 
compiling a genealogical history, information relating to any of the direct or col- 
la descendants of Richard Scott would be very acceptable. Among the latter 
are the R. I. families of Beere, Brown, Bowen, Capron, Clarke, Greene, Hopkins, 
Jenkes, Lapham, Mason, Sayles, Slocum, Whipple and Wilkinson. 
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WILLIAM DUANE AND THE PHILADELPHIA AURORA. 
(Communicated by Miss Mary R. CRowNINSHIELD, of Charlestown, Mass.] 


Dear Sir, Philadelphia, July 6, 1805. 

You have been attacked in a Boston paper for expressing a candid senti- 
ment concerning my deportment as Editor of the Aurora. It is due to you from 
me, that the subject upon which they attack you, should be shown to be groundless 
so far as regards me, even if it were in itself culpable. Attacks upon me personally 
I do not value. The resources of invention have been exhausted after the two hem- 
ispheres had been searched for anecdotes of my history; and the only result has 
been to render me more hated by bad men, and more beloved by those who know 
me ; and in fact to teach me the value of an unblemished life. The unbought good 
opinion of one such man as you are, Sir, is always more than a compensation for 
volumes of aspersion such as the malice of such men as Matt Lyon and Dr. Park 
manufacture. é 

Allusion is made in a late Repertory to a publication in the Aurora of 6 March 
1797, relating to the resignation of Genl. Met py cage On the subject of that 
article my opinion now is of no importance, but as the use made of it shows that 
the cunning and the falsehood of Dr. Park are alike adverse to the end which he 
.proposes to obtain, I think it proper to inform you that I was not concerned with 
the Aurora, at the time of that publication. Mr. Bache (Dr. Franklin’s grandson) 
was then the editor of the Aurora, and I was at that time the Editor of the paper 
now published by Bradford. Mr. Bache died of the yellow fever in Sept. 1798, and 
I became Editor on the first of November following. So that Dr. Park has either 
wilfully passed the bounds of veracity or servilely adopted the imposture offence of 
his coadjutor. I noticed this imposture before in a Connecticut paper, published by 
a clergyman who formerly edited the Balance. [ forget his name, but he introduced 
a letter of Genl. Washington’s to Mr. Humphrey’s in which allusion is made to 
Bache’s paper ; yet this Mr. — aye Mr. Lampper has thought it fit to transfer all the 
acts of Mr. Bache upon Duane’s head. By the bye, I have no objection to accept- 
ing all the censure that my predecessor was liable ; but it is fit that it should not be 
done in this disingenuous way. 

Let me have the merit of what I do; and when the question is put to me as to the 
acts of my predecessor, let me have the manly privilege of showing why and how I 
undertake to become poms for them. 

, You may not perhaps know that the family of Dr. Franklin, and the Doctor him- 
self during his latter years had _ not been treated by Genl. Washington as he and 
they _ ne to have merited. Indeed after the Doctor’s death his family was in a 
virtual state of proscription even in the midst of this city, and this state of things 
too palpably countenanced by the General himself ; from what cause it may be vain 
to premise, but such was the unpleasant fact, and Mr. Bache who was in a manner 
the favorite of Dr. Franklin was one of those who felt proscription in his family— 
his industry, and his fortune, it was marked and pointed against him to a degree that 
you could not conceive without some intimacy with the affairs of the day, and on 
the spot. Mr. Bache, who next to idolized his grandfather, felt all the culpability 
that = sn to virtuous minds, and all the indignation of a generous spirit ; and he 
had a right to exult when Genl. Washington felt in his turn the “‘ flings and arrows 
of fortune.’’ He certainly did exult, and with good cause. 

While on the subject it may not be amiss to asad a few ideas of the allega- 
tions of Lyon which you will see in the high toned federal papers. You will be 
surprised perhaps (if you have had patience to read Lyons attack on me) to learn 
that Lyon himself was an applicant for the ‘* purchase, hire or partnership ’’ in the 
Aurora, for his son James, that hopeful youth, and you will be perhaps no less sur- 
prised to learn that it was offered to me and that I refused accepting it. Yet such 
are the facts. 1 applied personally to me in behalf of his son ; at the same time 
thro’ the Rev. Mr. Ogden, applied for the “‘ purchase, hire, or partnership ’’; he 
was refused because there were other offers. 

The republicans at that time proposed purchasing the paper by subscription, and 
several gentlemen put their names down for $500 each to raise the sum of $10,000, 
as a compliment to B. F. Bache’s widow and children. Though there were many 
ready to subscribe, not one of them ever paid a dollar; and though it is a pain- 
ful anecdote to relate, it is too true that when an overture was made indirectly from 
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the British minister and Mr. Bache’s widow spurned the bribe, that one gentleman 
wrote another, that she ought to have accepted it, and wished she had as then the 
party would be released from the obligations they were under to Bache’s family ! 
This letter was written by John Nicholas, now in New York, to A. J. Dallas. 

Another point : Lyons says I suffered Frothingham to go to prison without inter- 
fering ;—this is not true. Mr. Israel Israel and J, both wrote to New York and 
offered to go and give evidence on the subject ; but were informed it would be fruit- 
less as the ¢ruth could not be given. 

But as to my seeking the paper ; I had determined before Mr. Bache’s death to 
remove westward and get into another profession. My attachment to him fixed me, 
for he enjoined me on his death bed not to leave the Aurora ’till it should be secured 
or his aad provided for bya sale to the republicans. ‘This he also made a part of 
his will. 

I did press the purchase from the widow with the zeal of friendship, but not for 
myself; I offered to conduct it for one year after the purchase, leaving the profits to 
the proprietors; and if they would provide an editor sooner, to leave it to his charge. 
It was repeatedly pressed upon me to accept it. Ias constantly refused; and never 
did accept ; this was pressed very strongly upon me as a public occasion, and as it 
was memorable and throws a little light on the events of the times, I will relate 
the anecdote. 

A meeting was held of the republicans in the Universalist church, in a circle 
whereof Mr. Dallas, Mr. Cone, Dr. Leib, Mr. Israel and others, the most influential 
men of the day were conversing ; there was some uneasiness expressed lest I meant 
to leave the paper as I had all along proposed. Mr. Dallas pressed upon me to be- 
come the proprietor at once, and this was enforced by a number of others with all 
their arguments.—My answer was in words to this effect. 

‘* Gentlemen, I will never accept of any favor from any political character, that 
may have the appearance of laying me under obligations which may one day inter- 
fere with my political principles. I know enough of mankind to foresee that the 
republican cause is now triumphant, those who are most prominent in the party 
will not always be united ; and that if I were to take the paper from you all, I must 
at least be opposed to some of you, according to my own impressions of the course 
you may severally take. I must decline any obligation. will carry the paper 
through the approaching storm, and then look out for another.”’ 

As the course of events has thrown me into the situation which I have professedly 
avoided ; it is fit men should not be under any uncertainty as to my sincerity. In 
the course of that year, the policy of the Federal party effected what the arguments 
of the Republicans would not accomplish. I was overwhelmed with suits at law, 
and bound in large security to await trial—I had no choice but to continue; I still 
refused to accept the Aurora as a property, but conducted it at a salary. In this 
situation my life was attacked, ant this in fact gave rise to acts of tenderness, which 
led in two years to my marriage with the widow of my predecessor (my first wife 
had died about three months before Mr. Bache). But even on my marriage J would 
not accept the Aurora. I didnot. I would not accept a reversionary estate os 
ing to his widow in her own right. Before marriage, I stipulated to pay to B. F. 
Bache’s children a sum larger than the Republican party offered for the Aurora, 
altho’ under my editorship it had risen from 1000 to 5000 subscribers, and I paid off 
since, the debts of my predecessor to the amount of 10,000 dollars. 

This statement I owe to your very kind opinion formed from my general conduct. 
I could wish that you had an opportunity of witnessing how far my domestic life cor- 
responds with your sentiments of my public conduct ; because I am persuaded you 
would see in the happiness I enjoy, how little is the effect of calumny upon a good con- 
science.—I lament to find the Bis forsaking the honorable ground of principle, to 
embark in the cause of faction. The deplorable fraud of the Yazoo is spreading its in- 
fluence far and wide ; and should it triumph over the duties entrusted to the Congress 
of the U. S. by the People, fatal indeed will be the effect. Every good man is bound 
to raise his voice against the pestilential speculation, which can claim neither 
justice, morality, law, religion, necessity, utility or public advantage in its favor, 

ut which in fact is repugnant to them all. 

Excuse, my Sir, the liberty I have taken, and if what 1 have said shall appear 
to you as vain boasting, yet believe me that time and enquiry would demonstrate to 
you that there is neither discoloring nor qualification of the truth in any particular. 

Your character I have learned to esteem from your writings; and the desire to 
prove myself worthy your good opinion is the only motive of my intrusion. 

Revd. Mr. Bentley, Your obt. Servi. 

Salem. Wu. Duane. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Layron.—An ancient document, being twelve pages of foolscap, on which are 
copies of the wills of Francis, Henry and Thomas Layton of England, dated 1652, 1659 
and 1671, respectively, was recently found in a dirt barrel emptied by employés of the 
health department, and is now in possession of D. B. Curtis.—Boston Transcript, 
August 8, 1871. 


Prvtarp.— Who was J. M. Pintard? {He in partnership with Joseph Barrel, 
Samuel Brown, Charles Bulfinch, John Derby, Crowel Hatch, despatched an expe- 
dition in 1787 to the North West Coast. Their names are found on the commemo- 
rative medal ; but very little is known in Boston of Pintard. What were the cir- 
cumstances of his birth, life and death ? 


Dears or Mrs. Biaxe.—It will be fifty years next December since the death of 
this devoted woman, whose sad fate is familiar to our readers from the poetry of 
the late Seba Smith, Esq. The following account of her death, from the Christian 
Register, Boston, January 11, 1822, will be read with interest :— 

‘* Perished in attempting to cross the Green Mountains in Stratton, Vt., Thursday 
20th ult., Mrs. Lucy Blake, wife of Harrison G. Blake, of Salem, N. Y., aged 28 
years. 

‘* The circumstances of her death were these. She, with her husband and child, 
were on their way to visit their friends in New Fane and Marlboro’. On oe 
the mountain, the depth of the snow was so great as to impede their progress an 
render the horses unserviceable ; when, as the last resort in the extreme distress, 
Mr. B. proceeded on foot to obtain assistance ; but soon was overcome with cold and 
fatigue. She, after making use of every means to prevent herself and babe from 
freezing, attempted to follow her husband—but soon sunk to rise no more ; she pre- 
viously however wrapped her child in what clothes she had, by which means its 
life was saved. In that condition they were found by the inhabitants, in season it 
is hoped to save the life of the man. It is said the child suffered no material injury.”’ 
—Brattleborough Messenger. 


Scorr, Capt. Martix.—l wish to obtain some biographical information concerning 
the ancestry, date of birth and early years of Captain Martin Scott, who was born 
in Bennington, Vt., served in the war of 1812, was appointed an officer in the regu- 
lar army in 1818, and fell at Molino del Rey, in 1847. Please address 

J. F. Wituiams, Sec. Minn. Hist. Soc., St. Paul. 


Esenezer Sxinner.—Can any of the readers of the RecisTer firs the ancestors 


of Ebenezer Skinner, of Colchester, Conn., who married Abigail Lord, of Lyme, and 
had son Ebenezer, recorded in Colchester, as born Aug. 8, 1703 ?—Or of 
Joun Isuam, 2d, of Colchester, who by his wife Dorothy had son Samuel, born 
Dec. 20, 1752? E. H. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wircucrarr at Groton 1n 1671 (ante, vol. xxiv. p. 385).—A copy of the fol- 
lowing work has been loaned me by J. Wingate Thornton, namely : ‘* Useful 
Instructions for a professing People in Times of great Security and Degeneracy : 
Delivered in several Sermons on Solemn Occasions: By Mr. Samuel Willard, Pastor 
of the Church of Christ at Groton. Ezek.3. 17. Son... from me. Amos 3. 8. 
The.... Prophesy. Jer. 2.31. O Generation....unto thee. Haggai 1. 5. 7. 
Thus ..... wayes. Cambridge : Printed by Samuel Green, 1673.’ Sm. 4to. pP- 80. 
It consists of three occasional sermons, the second of which was occasioned.by the 
witchcraft troubles at Groton. In the author’s address, ‘To his Beloved Friends 
the Inhabitants of Groton,’’ he says: ‘* The sad hand of God which was upon the 
poor possessed Creature which produced that [sermon] on Isa. 26. 9, hath sounded 
ary a this Wilderness, but you were eye witnesses of it.’’ It is evident from this 
that the fame of the ease of Elizabeth p had then spread far from the place 
where it occurred. ; 
This sermon will interest those who wish to learn how Mr. Willard addressed his 
people, at this time, on the subject of witchcraft. J. W. D. 
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Los, Pennattow, Morton, Martner, Tuompson, in 1685.—We copy the following 
from the fly-leaf of a copy of Pennattow’s | * HISTORY | of the | Wars of New- 
England, with the Eastern Indians.”’ &. Boston, 1726—now in the library of Mr. 
John F. McCoy, of New-York.—‘* Rev. N. Mather to his brother Rev. Increase Ma- 
ther—the letter reed Aug. 12, 1685.—A good friend and near relation of mine, one Mr. 

tich. Lob, mercht in London, who married my sister Thompson desires me to write 

in behalf of this gentleman, ye bearer, his kinsman, Mr. Penhallow of Falmouth in 
Cornwall, who designs to spend a year or two in New-England in your colledge for 
‘A p'fecting his learning hee having lived 3 or four years under y® instruction of Mr. 
Morton a godlie and learned man [of Charlestown?] who is constreyned to with- 
draw,”’ &c.—From the original MS. J. W. T. 


NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


NECROLOGY. 
[Communicated by Rev. Dorvs CiarkE, D.D., Historiographer.] 


CLEVELAND, Cuar.es Dexter.—Prof. Charles Dexter Cleveland, son of the Rev. 
Charles and Mehitabel (Treadwell) Cleveland, was born in Salem, Mass., Dec. 3, 
1802, and died suddenly in Philadelphia, Aug. 18, 1869, aged 66 years. The Rev. 
Charles Cleveland, better known as ‘‘ Father Cleveland,’’ has for many years been 
an honored and useful missionary in the city of Boston, and though now in his 100th 
year, is still seen about the city quite actively engaged in his Master’s work. His 
son, the subject of this brief notice, after passing a few years in mercantile pursuits, 
entered Dartmouth College, where he uated in 1827. He was professor of Greek 
and Latin two years in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.; taught at New-Haven, 
Ct., about a year ; and was appointed professor of the Latin language and literature 
in the University of the city of New-York in 1832. In 1834 he established a young 
ladies’ high school in Philadelphia, which he conducted with marked success for 
nearly twenty-five years. In 1861 he was appointed by President Lincoln, U.S. 
Consul at Cardiff, Wales. Ingham University in 1861, and the University of New- 
York in 1866, conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws Prof. Cleveland 
was a ripe scholar. He published a series of Latin books; a Compendium of Greek 
Antiquities; a Compendium of English Literature; English Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century ; and an edition of Milton’s Poetical Works. 

He was one of the early abolitionists of the country. In 1844 he wrote the Ad- 
dress of the Liberty Party of Pennsylvania, to the people of that state, which at 
that time attracted considerable attention. He was honored and beloved wherever 
he was known, and his sudden death, so svon after his arrival at home from his offi- 
cial duties in Wales, cast a deep gloom over a wide circle of relatives and friends. 

Prof. Cleveland married Miss Alison Nisbet, daughter of Samuel Allen McCoskey, 
of Carlisle, Pa., and granddaughter of the celebrated Charles Nisbet, D.D., March 
31, 1831. He was elected a resident member of the Society, April 20, 1858. 


Reep, Hon. Lev1.—The Hon. Levi Reed, late of East Abington, Mass., descended 
from William Reed, of Weymouth, who was the earliest American ancestor of nearly 
all the Reeds which are so numerous in Abington, Ma oe ee Bridgewater, and in 
Bristol county generally. William Reed was born in ngland in 1605, sailed from 
Gravesend, in the county of Kent, in 1635, arrived in this country and settled in 
Weymouth, Mass., where he was made freeman the same year. Passing over two 
or three links in the genealogical chain, which I have been unable to supply, we 
come to his next ancestors, ‘Thomas and Mary Reed. Samuel, their son, was born 
March 1, 1766, and he married Mary Pool, Aug. 28, 1787, and lived in the house 
which his son Samuel occupied in East Abington, near the pond known as Reed’s 
pond. He had nine children, of whom Samuel was the oldest. The second Samuel 
was born at Hast Abington, Dec. 18, 1790; married Polly Corthell, April 21, 1810, 
by whom he had five children, of which Levi Reed, the subject of this article, was 
the third. He was born in East Abington, Dec. 31, 1814, and was educated at. 
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Phillips Academy, Andover. He married Louisa C. Drake, April 20, 1837. Twenty 
years of his life were spent in teaching in the public schools of this State—three of 
them in Dedham, and thirteen of them in the Washinntes school, Roxbury. Clos- 
ing his engagement at Roxbury, he returned to his native place, and in 1860 was 
elected a state senator from his district. For five years, from 1861 to 1866, he was 
the Auditor of the Commonwealth. 

He had eight children ; four sons and four daughters, viz. :—Louise Maria, b. Jan. 
10, 1838. Samuel Byart, b. Sept. 10, 1841. Henrietta Byart, b. March 17, 1840; 
d. Jan. 13, 1842. Henrietta Manly, b. Aug. 15, 1846; d. June 21, 1849. Mary 
Emily, b. July 27, 1850. Infant son, b. ‘March 21, 1852; d. March 23, 1852. 
George Baxter Hyde, b. July 24, 1853; d. Feb. 2, 1857. Alfred Levi, b. Oct. 9, 

a Maria married James E. Nash, of Randolph, Mass., June 7, 1864 ; no 
children. 

Mr. Reed became a resident member of the Society, Nov. 20, 1867. 


Sweet, Rev. Joun Davis.—John Davis Sweet, Jr. was born in ington. Mass., 
Oct. 16, 1838, and died in North Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 7, 1869, at the age of 30 
years. He was the son of the Rev. John Davis Sweet, py ee clergyman, and 
was carefuliy educated in the principles of morality and virtue. In his early boy- 
nood he displayed a strong taste for literary pursuits. On the removal of his father 
to East Boston, he was placed at the Lyman school, under the instruction of H. H. 
Lincoln, Esq., where he graduated in 1854, as a medal scholar, and was honored 
with the valedictory address. He afterwards prepared for college at the Middleboro’ 
Academy and the Cambridge High School. He entered the sophomore class in Har- 
vard College in 1857, and prosecuted his studies with exemplary diligence till declin- 
ing health required him to visit Europe, where he spent some time in general travel. 
When he was at Middleboro’ he became greatly interested in the subject of personal 
religion, and found peace for his soul in a firm reliance upon the mercy of God 
through the merits of the Redeemer. 

After his conversion he looked forward to the christian por as his life-work, 
but upon his return from Europe, with partially recruited health, he entered upon 
a business pursuit. Dec. 19, 1861, he was united in marriage to Miss Elizabeth 
W. Martin, of Cambridge, Mass., and immediately commenced business in that city. 
He connected himself with the Baptist church, and without much theological pre- 

ration, he wrote a sermon, and delivered it, by invitation, to the Northern Street 

ptist church in Lowell. From that day the desire to pe the Gospel became 
with him a master-passion. Abandoning his business, though against the remon- 
strances of his friends, he entered upon the work of the christian ministry with all 
the ardor of a new convert. He soon received an invitation to the pastorate of the 
Baptist church in Billerica, Mass., where he was ordained in Oct., 1863, and_where 
he remained about five years, preaching the Gospel with much success. He was 
dismissed from the pastoral care of that church in April, 1868, and was recognized 
as the pastor of the Baptist church in Somerville on the fourth day of the next 
month. He was there a year and a half, and wore himself out by his intense labors. 
By great exertions he succeeded in raising the means to build a new house of ber 
with the exception of three hundred dollars, which was paid by his parishioners while 
he was on the bed of death. He hada strong presentiment that he should die early, 
and that presentiment was verified. But while he lived, ‘‘ he wasa burning and a 
shining light.’’ His dying scene was triumphant. 

About a year before his death he obtained a policy of insurance on his life for ten 
thousand dollars, and assigned it over to the Baptist Missionary Union, with the 
stipulation, that, after his death, if his wife survived him, the Union should pay 
the proceeds of it to her during her natural life. By this arrangement he said he 
** made provision for the preaching of the Gospel among the heathen forever.” 

Mr. Sweet’s membership in the Society is dated Nov. 2, 1868. 


Garpner, Hon. Jonnson, M.D.—Dr. Johnson Gardner was born in Rehoboth, 
Mass., Nov. 22, 1799. His father’s name was James Gardner, who was a native of 
Swansea, Mass. His mother’s name was Susan Tripp, who was a native of New- 
port, R.I. Dr. Gardner graduated at Brown University, in the class of 1825. Im- 
mediately he entered the office of Dr. Levi Wheaton, and after about two years’ 
study, he commenced the practice of medicine and surgery in Pawtucket, R. I. 
June 8, 1829, he was married to Miss Phebe Lawton Sisson, of Seekonk, Mass. 
Her father’s name was Aaron Sisson, a resident of Seekonk. They were blessed 
with eight children. 
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For fourteen years after Dr. Gardner established himself in Pawtucket, he gave 
his undivided attention to the duties of his profession. In 1840 he removed to S 
konk, Mass., now East Providence, R.I., and devoted much of his time to agricul- 
tural pursuits, and his enterprise and success in that department ultimately resulted 
in his election to the presidency of the Bristol County Agricultural Society. In 
1841, 1542 and 1843 he was a member of the senate in the legislature of Massachu- 
setts. Dr. Gardner, who was a democrat in his political faith, was chosen a member 
of the executive council from 1844 to 1853. He served as one of the commissioners 
to fix the boundary line between Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and wrote a his- 
tory of the controversy on that subject. In 1854 Dr. Gardner returned to Pawtucket 
and resumed the practice of his profession. Upon the breaking out of the rebellion 
he was appointed examining surgeon of the State of Rhode-Island, and continued to 
discharge the duties of that office to the close of the enlistments for the war. In 
the meantime he established an office in Providence, and acquired considerable 
practice. 


Dr. Gardner was highly respected by his professional brethren and by the public 
generally to the close of his life. He was a good physician, a man of courteous, 
polished manners, and widely esteemed at Pawtucket and the vicinity where he was 
the most intimately known. ‘T'wo years before his death, Dr. Gardner was compel- 
led by failing health to relinquish the practice of his profession, and subsequently 
he had several attacks of paralysis, of which he died on Sunday, Dec. 12, 1869, 
at the age of 70 years. 

At a special meeting of the Providence Medical Association, held Dec. 14, 1869, 
resolutions of respect and condolence were unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Gardner was elected a resident member of the Society in October, 1866. 


Wasueurn, Hon. Peter Toacner.—The Hon. Peter Thacher Washburn, Gov- 
erncr of the State of Vermont, died at his residence in Woodstock, Vt., Feb. 7, 
1870, at the age of 53 years. He was born in Lynn, Mass., Sept. 7, 1814. He was 
the son of Reuben Washburn, who was born in Leicester, Mass., Dec. 30, 1781, and 
a descendant of John Washburn, of Evesham, Worcestershire, England, who came 
to Duxbury, Mass., as early as 1632. 

Peter Thacher Washburn, the subject of the present sketch, was three years old 
when his father removed from Lynn, Mass., to Cavendish, Vt. He graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1835, studied law with William Upham, Esq., of Montpelier, 
and commenced practice in Ludlow, Vt., in 1838, to which place his father had _re- 
moved. Aug. 5, 1839, he married Almira E. Ferris, whose father was Jonathan 
Ferris, of Swanton, Vt. She died in 1848, and her children have since died. July 
29, 1849, he married Almira P. Hopkins, whose father was Heman Hopkins, then 
resident at Glen’s Falls, N. Y., but formerly of Swanton, Vt. By her he had three 
children, now living, viz. :—Almira Elizabeth, b. at Woodstock, Vt., May 26, 1852; 
Mary Hannah, b. at Woodstock, Vt., July 23, 1854; Charles Hopkins, b. at Wood- 
stock, Vt., Oct. 2, 1856. 

Mr. Washburn became one of the most marked characters that has figured in the 
politics of Vermont. For eight years, from 1844 to 1852, he held the office of Re- 
porter of Decisions of the Supreme Court of that State. In 1853 and 1854 he 
represented the town of Woodstock in the general assembly of Vermont. When 
the rebellion broke out, he was one of first men who engaged in raising troops, and 
went jnto the field for three months as Lieut.-Col. of the First Regiment Vermont 
Volunteers. He was stationed at Fortress Monroe, and at Newport News. He was 
in the fight at Big Bethel, and was commended in the official report of that battle 
for his ‘* coolness and bravery.’’ On his return to Vermont in October, 1861, he was 
ener adjutant and inspecior-general of the State, and he held that office 
through thé war. He was elected Governor of Vermont in September last, by the 
almost unanimous voice of the republican party. At the time of his death he was 
also one of the Trustees, on the part of the State, of the University of Vermont, 
and of the State Agricultural College. 

Gov. Washburn was active in the use of the pen. In 1844 he published a Digest 
of Vermont Reports in one volume, 8vo. pp. 823. In 1847, a volume of * Practical 
Forms,”’ pp. 110. In 1852 a second volume of the Digest of Vermont Reports, 8vo. 

p. 630. As Reporter of Decisions, he prepared aa published eight volumes ot 
ports of Decisions, being vols. 16 to 23, inclusive. 

As Adjutant and Inspector-General, he published five Annual Reports, namely, 
for 1862, 110 pages; for 1863, 106 pages; for 1864, 953 pages; for 1865, 762 pages ; 
and for 1866, 368 pages. 





\ 
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Gov. Washburn was a man of unimpeachable integrity in public as well as in 
private life. He insisted upon absolute correctness in the habits and statements of 
all his subordinates, as well as practised it himself, and was so punctiliously honest 
that he would not allow his private secretary to use even a two-cent stamp of the 
State’s property, except for public purposes. He was also a strict Gusiglionsion, 
and introduced almost military formality into his intercourse with his associates in 
office. This trait in his character did not grow out of any assumption of official 
dignity, but from his strong attachment to order, and to his desire that every man 
should know his place, and be personally responsible for the duties of his position. 

Gov. Washburn was elected a resident member of the Society, June 8, 1868. 


Messincgr, Hon. Gzorce W.—The Hon. George Washington Messinger was born 
in Boston, Mass., Feb. 5, 1813, and died at the Tremont ‘House, in this city, of 
Bright’s disease of the kidneys, April 27, 1870, at the age of 57 years. He was ad- 
mitted a resident member of this Institution, Feb. 26, 1848. His father, Hon. 
Daniel Messinger, of this city, had ten children, of whom George Washington, the 
subject of this notice, was the youngest. Hon. Daniel Messinger was a man of very 
considerable distinction, a memoir of whom, prepared by that distinguished statisti- 
tian, John Ward Dean, Esq., may be found in volume xvi. of the RectsTer ; and in 
the same volume may also be found the Genealogy of the Messinger Family, elabo- 
rately prepared by Mr. George W. Messinger himself. In that article, the genealo- 
gy of the family is traced back to the early part of the seventeenth century. For 
several years Mr. Messinger was an iron merchant in this city, being the senior 
member of the firm of Messinger & Richardson, but of late he has not been engaged 
in active business. He first appeared in public life in 1854, as a member of the 
common council of this city. Since that time he has been a senator from Suffolk in 
the legislature, and a member of the board of aldermen six years, two of which he 
was chairman of the board. He served as a member of the state central committee 
of the republican party, and as president of the ward and city committee. 
He has also been a director in the Merchants’, Firemen’s and Hancock Insurance 
companies. At the time of his death he was president of the Real Estate Building 
Company, of Hyde Park. He was not only prominent in business circles, but was 
genial and respected in all his social relations. Mr. Messinger was never married. 

His funeral was attended in the church of the Rev. Rufus Ellis, at which a large 
number of the prominent men of the city were present. 

The burial service in the King’s Chapel liturgy was read by the Rev. Henry W. 
Foote, in the absence of the pastor, and the remains were interred at Mount Auburn. 


[Communicated by C. W. Turrie, Esq., Assistant Historiographer.] 

Ciarx, Jonn.—Mr. John Clark was born in Boston, Aug. 1, 1844; and died at 
Cambridge, July 22, 1869. He was son of Luther Clark, M.D., whose father, John 
Clark, was fifth in descent from Hugh Clark, of Watertown, the emigrant ancestor. 
His mother was Selina Cranch Minot, daughter of John and Thomasine Elizabeth 
(Bond) Minot. Mrs. Minot was sister to the late William Cranch Bond, the emi- 
nent astronomer, for many years director of the observatory of Harvard College. 

Mr. Clark entered Harvard College in 1862, and graduated with more than average 
rank and scholarship, in 1866. The presentation to him, by his aunt, of a file of 
old family papers awakened in him an interest in genealogy, and led him to under- 
take the work of great merit which he published in 1866, the year he graduated, 
entitled ‘‘ Records of the Descendants of Hugh Clark,’’? comprised in a volume of 
260 pages, octavo. To this undertaking he devoted all his spare time, strength and 
means, for many years. This volume is now before us ; and in accuracy, style, and 
completeness, is not surpassed by any now before the public. It is not only a memo- 
rial of his great industry, but of his profound interest in the subject, ahd in histoti- 
cal matters. Another interest attaches it to us, and to posterity, and that is, that 
the book is the production of a young man before he reached the twenty-second year 
| his age. What might have been expected of him had he lived the full measure 
of years! 

° sae some slight contributions to periodicals this is the only work published 
by him. For some time before his decease he had been collecting materials for a 
small volume upon pseudonymous American writers. Ile was a ready and clear 
writer, and carried on an extensive correspondence. 

His fondness for the art of printing, and of book making, led him, after gradua- 
ting, to become a clerk in the well-known establishment of Hurd & Houghton. 

hr. Clark became a resident member of the Society in 1867. 
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Letanp, Hon. Parngas Wasutncton.—Hon. Phineas Washington Leland, son of 
David Warren and Mary (Rawson) Leland, was born in Grafton, Mass., in the year 
1798. His father was of the fifth generation of descent from Henry Leland, who 
came from England in 1652, and settled at Sherborn, where he died in 1680. His 
mother was of the fifth generation of descent from Edward Rawsvn, the well-known 
secretary of Massachusetts Colony in early times. 

Mr. Leland entered Brown University in 1821, but left before he had completed 
the curriculum prescribed by that University. He then studied Medicine with Dr. 
George C. Shattuck, and also at the Maine Medical College, where he took his 
degree of M.D. in 1826, For some years he practised his profession in Medfield. 
In 1834 he relinquished his practice there and removed to Fall River, and was ap- 
pointed Collector of that port by President Jackson. He held this oflice during all 
subsequent administrations. 

Mr. Leland was strongly attached to the creed of the democratic party, attending 
its conventions till near the close of his life. In 1842 he was elected senator in his 
district, and was chosen president of the senate in January, 1843. This was the 
only political office he filled in the Commonwealth. 

He had a decided taste for literary pursuits ; was a good linguist, and particular] 
fond of the French language and literature. He wrote some pieces of poetry whic 
attracted some attention at the time. While a member of the senate he wrote a 
series of articles in the Boston Post, entitled Pen-and-Ink Sketches, from the gallery 
of the senate chamber, which were widely read. He directed his attention to our 
early Indian history, and wrote several articles on the Aborigines. 

His fondness for letters early led him to journalism. He was the first editor of 
the Fall River Patriot, a journal started in 1836, and continued four years. He 
was the first editor of the Weekly News, begun in 1845; and after his connection 
with this paper ceased, was an occasional contributor. 

Mr. Leland entered heartily into all measures tending to the literary improvement 
of Fall River. He was one of the founders, and for many years president, of the 
Fall River Athenzeum. He was one of the trustees of the public library ; one of 
the building committee of the city hall, and, on the occasiun of its dedication, in 
1846, delivered a public address. 

In the domestic circle he was a favorite, lively, witty, and full of anecdote, a kind 
father and devoted husband. His extensive reading made his conversation very in- 
teresting. He married, in 1826, Pamelia W. Wood, of Mendon, and had five child- 
ren, two of whom survive him. He died January 22, 1870, from the effects of paral- 
ysis, which resulted from an accidental fall. 


He was elected corresponding member of the Society in 1848. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Memorial of William Spooner, 1637, and of his Descendants to the Third 
Generation; of his Great-Grandson, Elnathan Spooner, and of his 
Descendants to 1871. By Tuomas Spooner. [Private Edition.] 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1871. 8vo. pp. 242. 


For about a dozen years the author of this book has devoted a large portion of his 
time to genealogical studies, particularly to tracing the posterity of William 
Spooner, an early settler of Plymouth, N. E., of whom our readers will find some ac- 
count in the Reaisrsr, vol. xxiii. pp. 407-9. The author has collected more or less 
particulars concerning about thirteen thousand descendants. In making these re- 
searches he has spared neither labor nor expense. The public records which could 
throw light upon his subject have been examined by himself or others ; and ‘‘ eve 
—_ New-England colonial, local and family history that money could purchase”’ 

as, he informs us, passed in review before him. is correspondence with de- 
scendants of the Spooner family and others possessing genealogical information we 
know has been very extensive. 

The appendix contains brief genealogies of the families of Lewis, Leonard and 
Emmons, while in fvot-notes are given those of Robinson, p. 63; Delano, p. 71; 
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Pope, p. 77; Warner, p. 92; Munroe, p. 93; Allen, p. 101; Pierce, p. 109; Fessen- 
den, p. 113; Bourne, p. 117 ; Shurtleff, p. 118; Jenny, p. 129; and Reed, p. 135. 
The present is only a sclection from the materia's of Mr. Spooner. He is engaged 
in arranging his entire collection for publication, and hopes to put it to press in 
about a year. The book before us, as will be seen by the title, gives a complete 
nealogy of three generations of the descendants, after which it is confined to the 
escendants of one individual. It is arranged in a clear manner, and the facts and 
dates are full and precise. It is elegantly printed on thick tinted paper. ‘Though 
intended for private distribution, we are informed that a few copies can be had at 
five dollars each by addressing the author at Reading, Ohio. Only one hundred and 
fifty copies were printed. J. W. D. 


Ville-Marie, or Sketches of Montreal, Past and Present. By Atrrep 
SanpHAaMm, Author of “Coins, Tokens and Medals of Canada;” life- 
member of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Montreal, and 
corresponding member of the American Numismatic and Archeological 
Society of New York. With nuimerous engravings of churches, public 
buildings, street views, antiquities, maps, costumes, &c. &c. Montreal : 
George Bishop & Co., Publishers. 1870. pp. 393. 8vo. 


This is a history of Montreal, frum the discovery of its site on the 3rd of October, 
1535, by Jacques Cartier, down to the present time. The author gives a very clear 
but brief narrative of the early voyages to this country, especially those of the 
French, and so much of the general one | as is related in any way to the planting 
and growth of the little French town, on the site of the Indian Village, Huchelaga, 
and its slow but gradual expansion into the metropolis of the Dominion, with a 
population at this time of near a hundred and eighty thousand. 

t is obvious that the investigations have been thorough ; the events are narrated 
in their natural sequence, and the whole arrangement of the work, from the hegin-, 
ning to the end, is unusually happy. It would be difficult to suggest any general 
improvement in the style, treatment or arrangement of the matter. 

The questions growing out of French occupation, of the war of 1775 and of that 
of 1812, are all treated with judgment, patriotic dignity and large mindedness. 

Mr. Sandham has done great credit to himself in this work, while he has placed 
the citizens of Montreal under lasting obligations by the service he has rendered 
them. sa local history it has so many excellencies that it may well be taken as a 
model, and we hope our cousins over the line will not be slow in following this good 
example, and will give us ‘‘ sketches” of many of their old towns, which have a 
history peculiar to themselves, and bristling all over with antiquarian interest. 

We have but two suggestions or criticisms to make. We think the modesty of 
‘the author has led him to give a title to his book not altogether suited to the dignity 
ay Ese of the work. **The History of Montreal ’’ would, we think, have been 
I tter. 

Mr. Sandham gives the credit of the discovery of Newfoundland, on the 24th of 
June, 1497, to Sebastian Cabot. ‘‘ To him,’’ he says, ‘* belongs the glory of having 
first landed in the Western World ;”’ and he adds, *‘ there can be no doubt that the 
success of the expedition was entirely owing to the genius of Sebastian.’? Whether 
John Cabot, or his son Sebastian, should have the credit of the discovery is a question 
-of some interest, although of no very great historical importance. Mr. Biddle in 
his ‘* Life of Sebastian Cabot”? makes the subject of his biography the sole hero of 
this great achievement. But, we think, the current opinion of the best writers on 
this subject is, that the honor belongs solely to John Cabot, the father of Sebastian. 

It is to be observed that when Henry VII. granted the charter for the first voyage to 
John Cabot and his three sons, Sebastian was but eighteen or nineteen years of age. 
When he granted the charter for the second voyage, in 1498, it was to John 
Cabot alone, the name of the son, Sebastian, not being mentioned; and it recites 
that he was permitted to sail with six ships ‘* to the land and isles of late found by 

the said John in our name and by our commandment.”’ 

We do not intend to enter into any extended discussion of this point, but we 
would simply remark, that, if the youthful Sebastian was entitled to all the glory of 
the diseovery-in 1497, it is a little remarkable that his name does not appear in the 
second charter, and that this public document should recite that the “‘ land and 
isles ’’ of the preceding voyage had been discovered by the “‘ said John.”’ ‘This is 
an “‘ ugly fact ’? which we think can hardly be explained away. E. F. 8. 
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The Vermont Historical Gazetteer ; a Magazine embracing a history of each 
town, civil, ecclesiastical, biographical and military. Edited by Assy 
Maria Hemenway. Volume II. Franklin, Grand Isle, Lamoille and 
Orange Counties, including also the Natural History of Chittenden Coun- 
ty, and Index to Volume I. completed. Burlington, Vt.: published by 
Miss A. M. Hemenway. 1871. pp. 1196. 8vo. 


This is the second volume of Miss Hemenway’s admirable history of Vermont. 
The work was begun some years ago by the issue of the first volume, containing a 
Goomad pear, closely printed, and in double columns. Both volumes are full 
illustrated by numerous portraits on steel, together with wood-cuts of public build. 
ings or private dwellings, interesting from their antiquity or associations. 

The plan of the work is original with Miss Hemenway, and possesses many ad- 
vantages. Each town is expected to furnish its own historian. It often happens 
that several persons are employed, each taking the part for which he is best quali- 
fied, or which is best suited to his taste, as the ecclesiastieal, civil or biographical, 
The whole passes under the inspection of the editor, and by her is corrected, if need 
be, and prepared for the press. 

it is true, under this system there is not an entire unity of design; in the style 
there is a very ae inequality ; and the value of the historical matter brought 
together depends largely upon the taste, judgment and skill of the writer. 

ut as the author in most cases either resides in the town of which he is writing, 
or is in some way closely connected with it, he has the best facilities for collecting 
material, sifting evidence, and determining upon what men and events should be 
set in the fore-ground of the town’s history. 

Weare satisfied that Miss Hemenway’s method is much the best that has thus 
far been devised. No single writer who should attempt to collect the history of each 
town in the State of Vermont could accomplish, in a life-time, what Miss Hemenway 
has already achieved. The two volumes now issued would make not less than four- 
teen octavos of three hundred and fifty pages each, of the type and style usually 
adopted in the collections published by our various historical societies, and we are 
promised another volume, so that the whole work when completed will be equal to 
not less than twenty such volumes as we have described. No State in the Union has 
a Gazetteer that can compare in fulness and value with this. 

The publication of a work, so rich in historical matter and so expensive, places 
the.citizens of Vermont under great obligations to the editor. We know of no way 
in which our appreciation of the enterprise and great services of the editor and pub- 
lisher can be better shown than by ordering the work. This we have done ourselves, 
and the six dollars which we paid for the present volume, we esteem as having been 
well invested. 

We congratulate Miss Hemenway on the achievement of this great work, the 
publication of more than twenty-two hundred pages of local history ; and she has 
the assurance of our best wishes for her success in bringing out the third and com- 
pleting volume, which we trust will be speedily done. E. F. 8. 


A Genealogical Record of Thomas Bascom and his Descendants. By 
Epwarp DovusLepay Harris. Boston, Mass.: William Parsons Lunt. 
1870. 8vo. pp. 79. 


Mr. Harris is so well known asa careful and thorough investigator that we need 
waste no time in describing the way in which the work is performed. The record 
is that of the descendants of Thomas Bascom, of Dorchester, Windsor and North- 
ampton. It is divided into five parts: the first given to the only son and oldest 
grandson of the emigrant ; parts 3, 4 and 5, to three grandsons in that branch ; and 

rt 2 to the posterity of the second grandson. We presume some special advantage 
is derived from this unusual arrangement. Among the more prominent names we 
notice Rev. Aaron (H. C. 1768), Kev. John and his son John (both Williams C.), 
Rev. Raynolds (W. C. 1813), Rev. Ellery (Wn. Res. C. 1839) , Rev. Jonathan (Y. C. 
1764), Rev. Samuel (D. C. 1803), Rev. William (H. C. 1802), Rev. Ezekiel L. 
(D. C. 1786), and Rev. Henry B. (Bishop). 

The genealogy is well prepared with great exactness in dates, and is a thoroughly 
good piece of work. The family has been widely scattered, and thus the labor of 
collecting the facts greatly increased. It is most fortunate that the Bascoms have 
found so competent a relative willing and capable to preserve their records. 

W. H. W. 
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Prophecy interpreted by History ; including present Events. Being a brief 
and popular Explanation of Daniel and St. John. By Joun W. Bircu- 
moRE, A.M., Rector of Christ Church, Hyde Park, Mass. New-York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co Boston: A. Williams & Co. 1871. 12mo. pp. 279. 


_ The author of this volume, who is evidently a cautious and devout scholar, has 
aimed op to furnish to the general reader a cursory view of what has been deter- 
mined by the most eminent interpreters, such as Newton, Mede, Faber and others ; 
and partly to point out that certain recent occurrences of great moment, especially 
in Europe and Asia, are the fulfilment of prophecy. This portion of his volume, 
po it seems more immediately to concern the living, will be found particularly 
interesting. 

There are two classes of persons who, doubtless, will be attracted to this book : 
first, those who religiously and implicity believe that the Divine Mind has revealed 
to His servants, from time to time, His will, designs, and methods respecting the 
moral government of this world; second, those to whom the whole subject of pro- 
phetical interpretation is a matter of curious and fascinating speculation. For both 
classes the volume will be found a convenient hand-book. 


A Genealogical History of the Hoyt, Haight,and Hight Families ; with some 
account of the earlier Hyatt Families, and a List of the First Settlers of 
Salisbury and Amesbury, Mass.,c. By Davin W. Hoyt. Providence: 
Printed for the Author by the Providence Press Co. Boston: Henry 
Hoyt. 1871. 8vo. pp. xii. and 686. 


In 1857 (ante, vol. xi. p. 361), Mr. David W. Hoyt published a volume of 144 
pages devoted to a “‘ Genealogical History of John Hoyt, of Salisbury, and David 
toyt, of Deerfield, Mass., and their Descendants ; with some account of the Earlier 
Connecticut Hoyts, and an So? containing the Family Record of William 
Barnes, of Salisbury, a list of the First Settlers of Salisbury and Amesbury, &c.”’ 
One thousand copies were printed, of which five hundred only were sold ; the balance 
of the edition was laid away in sheets. As usual, the undertaking resulted in a 
uniary loss to the compiler. Subsequently, through the efforts mainly of the 
ate Rev. James Hoyt, of Orange, N. J., a movement was made to raise funds, and 
procure material for a new and more comprehensive edition of the work. This led 
to a meeting of the Hoyt Family, in Stamford, Ct., in June, 1866 (ante, vol. xxi. p. 
96). At this meeting such pecuniary aid was offered, and codperation promised, as 
induced the compiler to proceed with the very laborious and expensive undertaking, 
and the result is now before us in a volume of about 700 very compactly printed pages. 
On pecuniary grounds alone, and not from preference, the compiler has used the 
first 120 pages of the unused sheets of the former edition. This has compelled him, 
in the arrangement of the new matter, to follow his former system of notation and ar- 
rangement. We regret the necessity which compelled this; but the plan is simple 
and easily understood, and, as it has-already become familiar to those who purchased 
the first edition, it will serve its purpose better than the plan to which we have here- 
tofore given preference. 

One of the inconveniences which resulted from using here a portion of the former 
edition, was that the extensive additions now made to the Salisbury branch c* the 
family had to be appended instead of being incorporated with the original text. But 
this will be found to be only an inconvenience, and by no means a serious obstacle in 
consulting the volume. he remainder of the first edition (pp. 120-144) has been 
much enlarged, and a portion of it incorporated into the text in its appropriate place. 

The greater part of the volume is devoted to the numerous branch of the Connecti- 
cut onl lew: ork Hoyts, including the families of Haits, Haights, &c. The con- 
nection of this branch with those of Salisbury and of Worcester county, Mass., has 
not been satisfactorily determined, but the circumstantial evidence in favor of their 
identity of origin and close relationship is very strong. 

The family is undoubtedly of very early Anglo-Saxon origin, and of comparative- 
ly early existence in England. It is not a numerous family in England at the pre- 
sent day, while in North America it is both numerous and widely scattered, though 
chiefly located in the New-England states, New-York and Ohio. 

The compiler has labored with indefatigable cna | in his task for many years. 
He has brought together and classified the names and something of the personal 
history (which in many instances is quite full) of nearly nine thousand persons 
bearing the names Hoyt, Hoyte, Hoit, Hoitt, Hight, Hayt, Hait and Haight, not in- 
cluding wives. In addition to this he gives the names of 132 persons of the name 
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of Hoyte resident in England, and of 611 persons in the United States, as yet un- 
classified ; or a total of 9,693. He has not, as a rule, included the families of 
daughters ; to have done this would have swelled the volume into a library. Per- 
haps, however, this ungallant omission will soon be supplied by one of the sister- 
hood, in the ‘* good time coming,”’ which is even now so abundantly promised. 

So far as we have the means of knowing, the work is unusually accurate. It is, 
embellished with ten steel plate portraits, and with numerous other illustrations, such 
as autographs, residences, &c. The indexes of places and of names are full and 
satisfactory, fifty pages being devoted to that pur " ; 

lt only remains to congratulate the compiler that the result of his long and patient 
labor is now placed beyond the risk of fire and water. The printer is our best 
insurer. 


Mirthfulness and its Exciters; or Rational Laughter and its Promoters. 
By B. F. Crark, Pastor of the Congregational Church, North Chelms- 
ford, Mass., from 1839 to 1869. Boston: Lee and Shepard, 149 
Washington street. 12mo. pp. 348. 

A book of anecdotes designed to promote a proper degree of cheerfulness or mirth- 
fulness in the reader, which shall be free from all that is objectionable in point of 
morals or taste, is as difficult to achieve as it is needed. As a people we do not often 
laugh, and hence, perhaps, we do not “ grow fat.’’ On the contrary, we area lean, 
cadaverous, nervous, and dyspeptic people, over urgent in business, and quite too 
much inclined to confound rational mirthfulness with the spirit of levity. The 
man who never laughs is cousin, at least, to him who has ‘‘ no mucic in his soul ; ”” 
both are fit promoters if not fit instruments of treason, and may well be distrusted. 

Mr. Clarke has compiled a book that may be commended as proper to be placed 
in the hands of the young as well as the old. It would be well if a copy of it should 
find its way into every family. i 

The introductory Essay on Mirthfulness is a full vindication of the need of this 
book, and of Mr. Clark’s fitness to prepare it. 


1—Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1869-70. Published 
at the charge of the Peabody Fund. Boston: Published by the Society. 
M.DCCC.LXXI. 8vo. pp. xvili. and 534. 

2.—Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Vol. 1X. Fourth 
Series. Published at the charge of the Appleton Fund. Boston: Pub- 
lished by the Society. M.pccc.LxxI. 8vo. pp. xvii. and 490. 

3.—Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Vol. 1. Fifth Series. 
Published at the charge of the Appleton Fund. Boston: Published by 
the Society. m.pccc.Lxx1. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 527. 


4.—Bibliography of the Massachusetts Historical Society. By Samurt A. 
Green, M.D. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, 1871. Boston: Press of John Wilson & Son. 1871. 
8vo. pp. 10. 

From Dr. Green’s carefully prepared Bibliography of this Society, we learn that 
the first publications of the Society appeared tom 6, 1792, in ‘* The American 
Apollo,” then started, and printed by J. Belknap and A. acy Since that time 
the Society, as such, has published 40 volumes of collections, divided into series of 
10 volumes each. A greater part of the earlier volumes was devoted to a reprint of 
rare and historical tracts, but they were not critically edited. Latterly the volumes 
have been devoted to historical papers which had not been previously published, and 
these, for the most part, have been carefully edited and learnedly annotated. 

The later publications of the Society are in the highest style of the typographic art, 
and are models worthy of general imitation. We must take leave, however, to say 
that in our judgment it would be far better to number these volumes consecutively, 
at least on the backs; and this might easily be done in addition, if thought hest, to 
the present numbering. The present style of numbering makes the work of citation 
very awkward, and has no advantages. 

In 1859 the Society began the publication of its Proceedings, the first volume 
beginning with April 12, 1855. Ten volumes have been published, and these are 
handsomely and expensively printed, and faithfully edited. 
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In addition to these volumes, there have been, from time to time, printed and 
published by the Society, or under its sanction, a large number of circulars, me- 
moirs, and historical tracts, chiefly reprints from the Collections or Proceedings. 
The Society has also published a new and enlarged catalogue of its general library, 
in two volumes ; the first volume appeared in 1859, and the second in 1860. pH 

* 1869 there was published a volume of ‘‘ Lectures ” on subjects relating to the 
‘* Early History of Massachusetts,’’ delivered by members of the Society, before the 
Lowell Institute. 

It will thus be seen that the Society has of late years, at least, been very active in 
publishing its historical treasures, and we hope it will be encouraged by the sale of 
these volumes to go forward rapidly in the work of printing and publishing its valu- 
able manuscripts, and thus secure them not only against the inevitable ravages of 
time, but against every possible vicissitude. 

No. 1 of the books placed at the head of this notice contains, with much other 
interesting matter, memoirs and portraits of Hon. Levi Lincoln. LL.D. :; Rev. Alvan 
Lamson, D.D.; Rev. Nathaniel Tecthingion, D.D. ; and Isaac P. Davis, Esq. 

No. 2 contains a portion of the Aspinwall Papers. Volume x. of the series will 
contain the remainder, it is said. ‘These papers, with others, were collected by Col. 
Thomas Aspinwall during his residence abroad. They formerly belonged to the late 
George Chalmers, the American Annalist, but are now owned bya resident of the city 
of New-York. They relate to events in America in the seventeenth century, and 
many of them tend to throw new light upon some obscure passages in colonial 


ry. 

No. 3 in our list is devoted to the Third Part of the Winthrop Papers, embracing 
a large number of letters to and from members of the Winthrop family, and their 
relatives and friends. They relate to a great variety of subjects—personal, domestic 
and public—and emanated from persons of various positions and culture. They are 
interesting, and in many instances of historical value. They certainly raise the 
curtain and give us an intimate view of the life—the struggles, trials, hopes, fears 
and joys—of our fathers and mothers in the early colonial days. 


The Peirce Family of the Old Colony; or the Lineal Descendants of Abra- 
ham Peirce, who came to America as early as 1623. By Esenezer W. 
Peirce, of Freetown, Mass. Boston: Printed for the author, by David 
Clapp & Son, 334 Washington st. 1870. 8vo. pp. xx. and 490. 


Gen. Peirce was engaged for many years in collecting the materials and in prepar- 
ing this genealogical history of the numerous, widely-scattered, and eminently 
respected family of Peirces. To this end he labored assiduously and bravely against 
unusual obstacles. He had little if any assistance from others, and the greater part 
of his work was done ey to the 30th of June, 1862, and with the use of his 
left hand alone, as on that day he lost his right arm in battle. 

It might be easy, perhaps, to criticize some features of this work ; but of its gen- 
eral accuracy we have no doubt. It is certainly remarkably full of details and inci- 
dents of individual history. Nothing is glossed over: facts, whether they reflect 
credit or discredit upon the actors, are plainly stated. 

Those immediately concerned—the tamily of Peirees—ought to be grateful to their 
kinsman for his sacrifice of time and money in order to perpetuate the memory of 
their ancestors, many of whom were men of mark and usefulness in their day and 
generation. 

The volume is illustrated with numerous wood-cuts, and is printed in large and 
clear type. 

Memoir of Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, author of The Day of Doom. By 
Joun Warp Dean [A.M.]. Second Edition. Albany, N. Y.: Joel 
Munsell. 1871. 8vo. pp. 160. 

This is an enlarged and otherwise improved edition of the excellent Memoir of 
Wigglesworth which appeared in the Register, in April, 1863, and was afterward 
reprinted from the same types for private distribution. The text and notes have 
been revised and enriched by new matter. The pew contains a brief auto- 
biography (supposed to have been compused by Mr. W. at the time of his ordination), 


a collation of the several editions of his two famous poems: ‘* The Day of Doom,” 
and ‘‘ Meat out of the Eater ”’ ; and a catalogue of his library. The bibliographical 
and genealogical portions of the first edition are brought down to the present time. 


As we have already said, Mr. Dean has greatly enlarged this edition. The ad- 
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ditions consist of matter, excluded from the former edition, on account of want of 
space in the Register, and of material subsequently discovered. Mr. Dean has as we 
think satisfactorily determined that Mr. Wigglesworth came from Yorkshire, and, 
without doubt, in company with Rev. Ezekiel Rogers who settled in Rowley. A 
very full account is also given of Mr. Wigglesworth’s college-life, with extracts from 
his orations while connected with the college. No little help has been obtained from 
his own memoranda and diaries, or common-place books, which were made accessible 
to the public quite recently. 

Among other new matters of interest in this volume we notice with approval what 
the author — as to the ——_ upon which the classes in Harvard College were 
arranged in the first years of that institution. The general opinion has been that 
the mode of arranging the members of the classes, and fixing the order of names in 
the catalogue, was according to family rank and consequence, and that this principle 
prevailed from the beginning, as it certainly did for a long period. ‘There is great 
weight of authority in favor of this opinion; but it, in our judgment, is greatly 
shaken by the following consideration :—‘‘ Though hesitating,” says Mr. Dean, 
‘*to differ from Messrs. Peirce and Sibley upon a subject so familiar to them as 
‘‘ the history and customs of Harvard College, yet in looking at this and some of 
‘‘ the contemporary classes I cannot help feeling a doubt * * * whether social 
‘* position was adopted as early as this, at college, as the standard of rank at 
“‘ graduation. Among the classmates of young Wigglesworth were some whose 
‘* parents evidently held a higher position in society than his. Thomas Dudley was 
‘*a son of Rev. Samuel Dudley, and the grandson of two governors of the colony ; 
‘*Seaborn Cotton was a son of Rev. John Cotton, teacher of the First Church in 
** Boston ; and Isaac and Ichabod Chauncy were sons of Rev. Charles Chauncy,”’ at 
that time an eminent and influential clergyman, and “ afterward president of the 
‘‘ college. Here are four students whose parents held positions of honor among the 
‘* colonists, and were descended from the gentry of England ; and they are placed in 
** the catalogue of the college below the son of one [a man of middle rank in society} 
‘¢ whose name on the New-Haven Colonial Records, where it frequently occurs, is 
‘* never found with the honorary prefix of Mr. Is it likely that all these young men 
** forfeited their rank by misconduct? ”’ 

As to Michael Wigglesworth, it is, of course, unnecessary for us to enter into an 
analysis of his character, or a critical estimate of his literary productions. All that 
has been done by Mr. Dean in so thorough a manner as to leave nothing more to be 
said. Furthermore, it is needless to say that he has treated this subject, as he does 
whatever engages his pen, with fulness and conscientious accuracy. ‘The subject, 
and not the biographer, is brought prominently forward. His own fancies or specu- 
lations are never thrust upon the reader in lieu of the real facts, nor does he make, 
as is too frequently done, the historical outline serve but as a skeleton upon which to 
display the tissue of his own feelings and sentiments. Partisanship of every kind is 
as foreign to his purpose as it is to his taste. He exhausts all resources for facts, 
not to make a parade of learning, but to give as completea picture of his characters, 
and of their times—so far as they were a part of their times—as it is possible to pro- 
— They appear again, measurably at least, as they were known to their con- 

mporaries. 

The volume is a valuable addition to our list of New-England biographies, and is 
a fit companion to Mr. Dean’s Life of Rev. Nathaniel Ward, recently published by 
Mr. Munsell, and noticed by us, ante, vol. xx. p. 484. Both of these eminent and 
grod men—Wig, lesworth and Ward—were worthy of the research and critical 

bor which Mr. Dean, a descendant of each, has devoted to their memory. 

This edition was limited to fifty copies, all of which were subscribed for before the 
book was issued. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, at the semi-annual meeting, 
held in Boston, April 26, 1871. No. 56. 


At this meeting the report of the council, which is here published, was read by 
Mr. Samuel F. Haven, the librarian of the Society. 

The report is mainly devoted to a condensed review of the latest stages of archao- 
logical discussion and discovery by members of the Society, and is marked by Mr. 
Haven’s habitual caution and discrimination. We observe here and there a para- 
graph, couched in the most quiet and judicial terms, which consigns some plausible 
theory, or glittering ‘‘discovery,”’ to the limbo of dead things; and, as a conse- 
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quence, whole cartloads of books, and regiments of articulate and inarticulate 
writers to the same place in the Underworld. Mr. Huxley shocks the ‘‘ philosophers” 
of this age by telling them that we know as yet but very little of the laws of life or 
matter. Mr. Haven, speaking with reference to another and much more tangible 
subject of investigation, goes further, and properly insists that they who as yet 
know only in part shall prophesy only in part. 


DEATHS. 


Batpwin, Mrs. Sarah Parsons, at her 


residence 128 Tremont street, Boston, - 


Oct. 20, 1870, aged 76. She was the 
daughter of Hon. Samuel Pitkin, of 
East Hartford, Ct., where she was born 
in 1794. Mrs. Baldwin was one of the 
noble women of Boston; kind, benevo- 
lent and devoted to all those duties 
which elevate the female character. 
Among her intimate friends, we may 
mention the late Mrs. Lydia H. Sigour- 
ney, who made Mrs. Baldwin’s house 
her home when visiting Boston. She 
was one of the founders of the Father- 
less and Widows’ Society in this city, 
and had held the office of president of 
that institution. She was also an off- 
cer or active member of various other 
charitable societies. 

A memvir of her husband, the late 
Hon. James F. Baldwin, was printed 
in the Reeister for April, 1865, vol. 
xix. pages 97 to 100. A portrait of 
Mr. Baldwin was engraved to accum- 
pany that memvir, but not proving 
satisfactory tu her, it was not issued. 

Dawson, Spencer H. C., in Morrisania, 

Y., Aug. 9, aged 25, after many 
ears of suffering. He was a son of 
enry B. and Catharine (Martling) 

Dawson, and was born May 11, 1846. 
His ill health was owing to an accident 
when he was a child. He was the 
eldest son of the editor of the Histori- 
cal Magazine. 

Dean, Miss Nancy, in Exeter, N. H., 
27 Aug., aged 75 years,4 mos. She 
was a ier of Thomas and Lucre- 
tia (Coffin) Dean. (Anzte, vol. ix. p. 93.) 

Deane, Jacob, in Mansfield, Mass., July 
15, aged 90. He was the son of John 
and Abigail (White) Deane, and was 
born in \ ., Dee., 1780. His brother, 
Rey. Samuel Deane, of Scituate, was 
author of the history of that ancient 
town. ‘They were the 6th genera- 
tion in descent from John! Deane, who 
settled in Taunton in 1638, through 


John,? Samuel,? William* and John,® 
above, their father. See Recister, vol. 


iii. p: 186 

Mr. Deane was by occupation a 
farmer, and paid particular attention 
to the cultivation of fruit. He was 
one of the projectors of the Bristol 
County Agricultural Society, of which 
he was an active friend for more than 
forty years. He was well read in his- 
tory and the standard English and 
American authors. When a young 
man he was aschool teacher. He died 
beloved and respected by all his fellow 
citizens. 

His son, William Reed’ Deane, Esq., 
well known to our readers by his con- 
tributions to the Recister, died the 
previous month, June 16, aged 61. A 
memoir of him will be printed ina 
future number. Both father and son 
died in the house in which they were 
born, and which was built by their 
ancestor, William,* in the year 1728. 

Parkman, Mrs. Caroline, at Jamaica 
Plain, Aug. 1, aged 76. She was the 
widow of Rev. Francis Parkman, D.D., 
of Boston, and the daughter of Na- 
thaniel and Joanna Cotton (Brooks) 
Hall (see Reotster, vol. i. p. 165), of 
Medford, where she was born Sept. 25, 
1794. She was the mother of Francis 
Parkman, Esq., the historian, and a 
sister of Rev. Edward B. Hall, D.D., 
of Providence, R. I., and Rev. Na- 
thaniel Hall, of Dorchester, Mass. 

Sparuawk, Miss Harriet Hirst, in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 27 Aug., aged 90. She 
was the daughter of Samuel Hirst 
Sparhawk (ante, vol. xx. p. 3), and 

reat granddaughter of the first Sir 
illiam Pepperrell, Bart., in whose 
tomb at Kittery Point, Maine, she was 
buried, Aug. 29. Funeral services 
were held in St. John’s church, Ports- 
mouth, by the Rev. Dr. Thomas F. 
Davies, of St. Peter’s church, Phila- 
delphia, assisted by the Rev. George 
D. Henderson, U. 8. Navy. 
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Cawdrey, 55 
Cawley, 264 
Cecill, 193 
Centreville, 116 
Cessor, 251 


Chalford St. Giles, 287 
Chalis, 268 

Chalmers, 287, 398 
Chamberlain, 257, 262, 
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Chambly Bason, 298 
Chamless, 145 
Champlin, 254, 266 
Chancey, 263, 399 
Chandler, 98, 107, 258-9, 
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Chancroft, 182-4, 329 
Channing, 383 
Chantilly, 116 
Chapin, 151, 262, 
Chaplin, 315 
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Charles Prince, 163 

Charles, 244 

Charles I., 53, 56, 185-6, 
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Charleston, 50 

Charlestown, 21, 27, 29, 
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270, 272, 294, 298, 305, 
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Charlwood, 298 
Chase, 6, 110-1, 130, 166, 
197, 268 
Chatfield, 181, 364-5 
Chatham, 122 
Chauncy, 224, 227, 273 
Cheame, 14 
Ch » 124-5 
Cheever, 67, 69 
Cheevers, 344 
Chelmsford, 71, 397 
Chelsea, 1°5 


Cheney, 105, 263, 269 
Cherton Ferrea, 76 
Chesley, 5 
Chester, oe, 93, 97, 138, 
203, 314, 352 
Chicago,’ 59, 103, 153, 
156, 172, 192, 311, 388 
Chichester, 57 
Chickatawbut, 196, 231 
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Chickin, 14 
Chi well, 286 | 
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Chillicotha, 382 
Chillon, 37 
Chilson, 170 
Chin, 261 
China, 272, 274 
Chipman, 106 
Chipp, 30, 87 
Chippenham, 186 
Choate, 253, 261, 263, 268 
Christophers, 76, 81 
Chub 
Chubboek, 1 
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Churchill, 181 
Churchroad, 264 
Chysman, 260 

Cidin, 257 

Cincinnati, 102-3, 208, 


Claghorn, 127, 261 

Clapp, 23-8, 73, 97, 102, 
166, 170, 201-3, 306-7, 
311, 338, 382, 3 

Clare, 224, 353 

Claridge, 267 

Clark, 22, 25, 56, 58, 71-2, 
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170, 250-2, 254-7, 260, 
262, 265, 268-9, 310-2, 
316, 357, 365-6, 369, 392, 
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288, 298, 310, 385, 389 
Clay, 107, 109, 370, 373 
Cleaveland, 31, 266 
Clemens, 

Clement, 250, 263 . 
Clements, 56-7, 106 
Clemmens, 252 
Cleveland, R. 95, 157, 
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Cleveland, 31, 293, 312, 

’| Clifford, 247, 256, 268 
lifton, 44 

Clinton, 169, 312 

Clio, 328 


Cloise, 342 
Clough, 122, 255, 257, 
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Cluny, 37 

Clydes, 126 
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_—* 264, 266-7, 269, 
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Cobbiseconte, 201 
Cobden, 242 
Coburn, 32 
Cocheco, 135 
Cochran, 118, 170, 338 
Cocks, 314 
Cod, Cape, 129, 278 
Codeford, 252 
Codman, 70, 213 
Cody, 263 
Co; n, 46, 49, 58, 70, 90, 
102, 128-9, 157, 170, 295, 
353, 364 30s, 400 
Cogshall all, 
Couswell, », 124, 185-8, 
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Colburn, 156, 166, 
264, 

Colby, 263 

Colchester, 52, 76-8, 388 

Cole, 64, 66, 149-50, 251, 
261, 264-5, 340, 358, 369 

oe 166, 169, 284-5, 


Colerain, 119-21 

Coles, 365 

Collier, 364, 369 

Collins, 117, 155 

Collum, 263 

Colman, 66, 89, 190 
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Columbia, 71, 337 

Columbus, 91, 205 

Compton, 60 

Comstock, 313 

Conant, 48, 103 

Concord, 70, 171, 228 

Cone, 30, 387 

Conewongo, 155 

Coney, 253, 332 

Connecticut, 28, 72, 
74-81, 102, 165, 208, 279, 
309, 345 

Conner, 59, 369 

Connor, 250 

Conover, 257 

Convers, 170 

Conway, 298 

Cook, 57-9, 166, 252, 255, 
osener = 351, 368, 378 
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Coolidge, 166, 264, 293 
Coomes, 260-1 
Cooper, 39, 45, 235, 238, 


Copeland, 361 
te e. 169 
50, 237 


Corey, 257, 261-2, 265 
Corlet, 306 
Cornbury er 144 
Cornishead, 28' 
Cornwall ry: 7 
Cornwallis, 270-1, 314 
Corsen, 
Cortereal, 205 
Corthell, 389 
Corthen, 312 
soma 356 
Cosa, 205 
Cottell, 115 
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Cotting, 262 

Cotton, 12, 118, 120, > 
224-5, 294, 305, 315, 
377-8, 382, 399 

Cousens, 250 

Covell, 269 

Coventry, 78 

Covers, 149 

Covey, 268 

Covill, 260, 269 

Covit, 258 

Cow, 122 

Cowdr > 257 

Cowell, 46, 117 

Cowes, 19 

Cowlam, 203 

Cowley, 224 

Cowper, 101 

Cox, re 314, 316 

Coye, 2 

Deveieene, 340 

Crabbe, 224 

Crabtree, 368 

Cradeford, 251-2 

Cradock, 16, 19, 38, 100 

Crafford, 254 


-\Crafts, 262 


Craigcrook, 222 

Craigie, 44, 236-8 

Cram, 268 

Cramme, 61 

Crandall, 152 

Crane, 87, 166, 170, 188, 
190, 192, 289 

Cranfield, 349 

Cranmer, 224 

Cranston, 190 

Craven, 84 

Crawford, 244, 364 

Creasey, 269 

Credison, 254 

Creighton, 268, 273 

Cressey, 263 

Cresson, 262 

Cressons, 252 

Crisbee, 253 

Crisp, 56 

Critchet, 

Crocker, 253 

Crocket, 59, 285 

Crofton, 55 

Crofts, 352-4 

Cromby, 87 

Cromwell, 53-4, 57, 95, 
Poy 287, 300, 329, 346, 


Crosby, 35, 98, 166, 253, 
256, 258, 262, 


Cross, 1 123, 263, 314, 365 
Cross Creek, St 
Crossman, 261, 267 
‘Crote, 90 


Crowell, 124-5, 196 
Crowley, 60, 252, 255 
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Cumberland, 103, 107, 
110, 116, 221, 256, 286 

Cummens, 253 

Cummings, 252, 263, 265 

Cunning’ am, 166, 258, 
268, 369 
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Curlies, 145 
Currash, 255 
Currier, 251, 263 
Curtis, 10-1, 20, 34, 38, 
92, 191-2, 250-2, 254, 
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Curtisville, 200 

Curwin, 262, 352 

Cushing, 56-7, 59, 104, 
110, 331-2, 365-6 

Cushman, 48, 181, 276 

Cushnoc, 201-2 

Cutler, 64, 167, 239, 262, 
339, 343-4 

Cutt, 40, 120, 122, 243-4 
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Cutting, 366 
Cuyler, 29 
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Dabyn, 13 
Dade, 148 


Dalhoude, 269 
Dallas, 274, 387 
Dalling, 122 
Dalston, 287 
Dalton, 267 
Dalton, 144 
Dam, 267, 284 
Daman, 258 
Damariscotta, 132, 135, 
140, 142, 376 
Dameris cove, 125 
Damon, 266 
Damount, 262 


Danfenihana, 118 
Danforth, 123, 203, 236, 
250-2, 254, 330-1, 334 
Daniels, 57, 258, 262, 264 

Danvers, 55 

Danvers, 128, 172 

Danville, 102 

Darby, 189, 369 

Darrow, 151 

Darwentwater, 287 

Darwin, 308 

Daveis, 108 

Davenport, 35, 166, 314 

D’ Avesac, 204-6 

David, 253, 266, 306 

Davids, 52-5 

Davies, 400 

Davis, 36, 44, 53, 56-8, 
68, 71, 81, 115, 135,139, 
160-1, 166, 211-2, 219, 


251-5, 258-9, 261, 264-5, | Dixwell, 269 
268-9, 356, 366-7, 398 | Doane, 260, 360, 367 
Davison, 62, 257 Dobbs, 84 
Daw, Doggett, 181 
Dawes, 115 ole, 2 
Dawson, 400 Dollenson, 367 
Day, 26, 102, 267 Dolley, 254 
Dean, 23, 52, 94, 102, 166,| Dolliber, 269 
254, llof, 268 
Deane, 124, 166, 174, 208,| Dolobran, 204 
251, 299, 306 Domont, 253 
Dearborn, 33 Donahew, 269 
Dearborne, 61 Donahue, 362 
Dearing, 250 Donaldson, 365 
Deblois, 106, 109 Dongan, 133 


DeBasso, 145 
DeBow, 312 
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Dedham, 23, 38, 161, 
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Deene, 252 
Deerfield, 73, 75 
Deering, 116, 121, 254 
Deering, 116, 192 
DeGrass, 270-1 
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Delegalle, 118 Doune, 
Deman, 261 Dousman, 312 
Demeritt, 57-8 Dover, 56, 118, 120, 122, 
Demoresque, 256 135, 21 
Dene, 299 ow, 31, 122, 260, 268 
Denett, 118-9, 121 Dowdell, ‘ 
Denison, 166, 170 Dowley, 255 
Dennis, 35", 367 Downing, 39,49, 225, 254, 
Denny, 17¢ 2 aa 284, 
Dennet, 119, 121 Dows, 
Denslow, 156 ty i, 71, 248, 333 
Dent, 52, 118 Dowty, 251, 
Denville, 336 Drake, 32, 35-6, 89, 94, 
DePeyster, 166 135-7, 158, 161, mag 187; 
Derby, 100-1, 166, 203,) 265, 269, 297, 305, 314,4 
315, 388 330, 385, 390 
Derby, 122, 188 Draper, 254 
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rry, 264-5 Drinkstone, 352 
Derry, 100, 316 Droitwich, 355 
Deshon, 250 Drought, 120 
Deson, 260 : Druant, 252 
Detroit, 188, 213 Dryden, 224 
vol, 367 Duane, 386-7 
Devon, 300 a » 222, 296 


Devonshire 97, 101, 
118-9, 133 

Devotion, 252 

Dewey, 383 

Se 4, 95, 216, 263, 


Dible, 14 
Dicke, 187 
Dickey, 316 


Dillingham, 197 
Dimon, 30 
Dimpsey, 263 
Dimmock, 260 
Dinder, 15 
Dingin, 268 
Dinsmore, 100-1, 368 
Dion, 298 
Ditson, 170 
Divine, 254 
Dixon, 252-3 


Donnahue, 252 
Donnell, 257 
Doolittle, 91, 262, 329 a 
Dorchester, 18, 21-30, 48, 
63, 71, 73, 103, 188, 190, 
197, 202-3, 211, 216, -* 
242° 267, 269, 204, 314, 
337, 358, 395, 400 
Dorman, 251, 267 
Dorr, 312 
Dorrance, 159 
orset, 
Dorsetshire, 48 
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Dudiey, 31, 139, 162, 166, 
210, 225, 231-2, 258, 265, 
268, 293, 399 

Dudley, 34 

Duffey, 255 

Duffield, 296 

Dukes County, 30 

Duley, 120 

Dummer, 79, 117, 292, 
351 

Dumont, 263 

Dunbar, 245 

Dunbarton, 106 

Dunbo, 118, 121 

Duncan, 209, 255 

Dunham, 35, 71, 251-2, 
254, 274 

Dunjarvin, 18 

Dunkin, 246 

Dunklin, Sa 

Dunlap, 365 

Dunn, 121, 216, 261, 267, 
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Dunnin , 10 
Dunstable, 27-8, 31, 203 
Dunster, 225, 227, 241 
Dunton, 33-4, : 7 
Dupee, 332 

Du Quesne, Ft., 86 
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Duren, 1 

Durfee, 108, 197-200 
Durham, 369 

Durham, 38, 56-9, 345 
Dutch, 315 

Dutton, 263, 396 
Duxbury, 88, 126, 188, 
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Duyckinck, 166 
Dwight, 169, 264-6, 309 
Dwyer, 
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Dothinson, 257 
Dotson, 250 


East Indies, 94, 272 
Eastman, 253, 259, 268 
East Providence, ’391 
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Edinb Enburghe 101, 242 
Edmonds, 118-9 
Edmund, 262, 343-4 
tkdson, 263 
Edward L., 224 
Edward IL., 182 
Edward VI., 329 
Edward, Prince, 46 
Edwards, 95, 166, 256, 

a 316, 332 

Egharim, 264 

E bridge, 131-7 

Eldred, 254 

Eldridge, 250, 261, 266, 
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Elice, 260 
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Elliot, 210, 212, 314-5 
Ellis, a0, 262-3, 265, 270, 


Ellist, 267 

Elthorp, 257 

Elton, 166, 297 
Elwood, 288 

Emerson, 56-9, 69, 193, 
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Emery, 158, 166, 253, 
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Emmerton, 365, 369 
Emmett, 289 
Emmons, 362, 393 
Endecott, 100, 281, 346-8 
Endicott, 16-7, 170 
Engelhardt, 169 
England, 6, 21, 39, 47, 
83, 167, 202, 276, 309, 
326, 307 
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Erasmus, 224, 226 

Eria, 156° 

Ernly, 185 

Esdell, 181 

Esperanza, 140 

Espy, 310 

Essex, 36, 52, 54, 124-5, 
138, 253, 286 

Estabrook, 260 

Estes, 59 

Estie, 18 

Esty, 267 

Euryalus, 213 

Eustis, 70, 273 

Evens, 57-8, 251-2, 254, 
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Evanston, 312 

Evarts, 263 

Eveleth, 259, 266 

Ev erett, 103, 108,203,206, 
227, 238, 305, 383 


209, 213, 295, 297, 299, 
400 
Eyre, 233, 245 
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Fabens, 164 
Faber, 396 


Fairbanks, 38, 258 

Fairfax, 299 

Fairfield, 250-2, 254, 368 

Fairfield, 153 

Fales, 361 

Falker, 266 

Falkner, 55 

Fall River, 393 

Falmouth, 57, 79, 180, 
190, 250, 256, 270, 292, 
314, 389 

Fanning, 83 

Fanton, 257 

Farman, 258 

Farmer, 39, 55, 265 

Farmington, 262 

Farmington, 78, 154, 292 

Farn, 257 

Farnsworth, 170, 266 

Farr, 17 

Farrar, 4, 94, 265 

Farrington, 170, 188, 253, 
257, 294 

Farwell, 254 

Fasse, 268 

Faulkner, 71 

Fawkner, 89 

—_ 260 
Fay, 123 

Fayerweather, 45, 240 

Fearson, 365 

Felch, 150, 340 

Felix, 261 

Fellows, 267-9 

Felt, 17-8, 34, 49, 61, 
124-5, 127, 366 

Feltch, 340 

Felton, 227 

Fenwick, 102-3 

Fernald, 189, 255 

Fernand, 254 

Ferrin, 268 

Ferris, 391 

Fessenden, 105-16, 197, 
292, 311, 394 

Fessington, 105 

Fetherston, 97 

Fettyplace, "364 

Fever, 13 

Fezington, 105 

Field, 57, 60, 95-6, 122, 
66, 262, 306 

Fields, of 

Fifie! 1d, 268 

Fillebrown, 246, 267 

Finney, 260 

Finnix, 254-5 

Finotti, 166 


Fishenden, 105 
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Fisk, 161 

Fitch, 3 378 

Fitts, 35, 166, 258, 312 

Fitzgerald, 267 

Flagg, 34, 257, 267 

Flan ers, 213, 268 

Flanders, 309 

Fletcher, 166, 250, 258, 
264-6, 362 


Flinn, 252 
lodden Field, 286 
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,|Florencia, 294 
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Florida, 205, 294 


Foley A 

Fo ey; 93, 165-6 
_ r, 49 

Fol ett, 117, 263 

Folsom, 56, 268 

Foote, 35, 154, 156, 272, 
274, 392 

Footman, 57 

Forbes, 20, 170 

Forbush, 265 

Force, 319 

Ford, 14, 263 

Forham, 267 

Forrest, 267-8 

Forrester, 367 

Forster, 67-8, 97, 166 

Foss, 57-8, 121 

Foster, 22, 30, 47-8, 67- 
71, 104, 124, 186, 236, 
239, 247, 253, 259, 341, 
343-4, 367 

Fourd, 260 

Fowle, 247, 251, 255, 258, 
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Fowler, 9, 253, 274, 345 
Fox, 28, 31, 40, 116, 235, 
268, 29 374 
Foxcroft, 123 
Foye, 69 
Framingham, 188, 253-4 
Framlingham, 353 
roe as’ 1, 5, 39, 47, 154, 
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Francis, 33, 189, 258, 261, 
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Francklene, 185 

Frank, 256 

Franklin, 49, 92, 278, 
372, 386 

Frankfort, 361 

Fraser, 140-1 

Frasier, 140 

Frazier, 46, 144, 210, 367, 
369 

Freeman, 31, 34, 162,260, 
264, 357, 359, 383 

Freestone, 185 

Freetown, 267, 357-8, 398 

French, 13, 95, 166, 257, 

» 267-8 

Frier, 48 

Freney, 263 

Frinkett, 267 

Frisbie, 154 

Froome-Selwood, 186 

Frost, 98, 117, 251, 253, 
255, 263 


Frothingham, 21, 66-7, 
70, 98, 148-9, 247, 258, 
330-40, = 387, 398 

Froude, 90 

Frye, 257, 267 

Fryeburg, 106 

Ft. James, 74 

Ft. Oswego, 128 

Ft. Snelling, 102 
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Fuller, 20, 22, 34, 192, 
224-6, 253, 257, 261, 285 
Fullerton, 252 
Furbish, 250 
Furbur, 56, 267, 284-6 
Furness, 369, 383 
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Gage, 56-9, 125, 243, 260 
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Genins, 261 
George, 23, 57, 250, 268 
George, King, 82, 90 
George III., 99 
Georges, 292 
Georgetown, 172, 189 
Georgia, 1 
Germaine, 270 
Germantown, 86 
Gerrish, 58, 117, 250-2,/G 
255-7, 269 


Gerry, 243, 255 
Gettysburgh, 293 
rt Ae 46-8, 236, 367 


Gibbons, 223, 370 
Gibbs, 170, 260, 309, 313 
Gibson, 251-2, 254, 268 
Giddens, 25: 

Giddings, 365 

Giffrey, 261 

Giggles, 18 

Gilbert, 205, 236, 250, 253) 
Gilbertson, 21 


Gillet, 265 
Gillyard, 120 
Gilman, a 59, 103, 166, 


Gilenaton, 188 
Gilmore, 253 
Gilpatrick, 251-2 
Gimpson, 268 
Girard,156 
Girler, 269 
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Gladden, 156 
Glass, 119 

Glazier, 259 
Gleason, 253, 257, 262-3, 


Gien, 267 

Glencove, 294 

Glen’s Falls, 391 
Gloucester, 2, 16, 18-9, 
48, 69, 125-6, 209-12, 
253, 259, 281, 299, 363 
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Gale, 40, 50, 120 Glover, 21, ve 227 

allop, 362 i 
Galt, 264 Goble, 
Galusha, 265 Gods, 166, 170, 180, 
Gammell, 170 
Gammon, 119 Godirey, 98 
Gannett, 383 Going, 338 
Gardiner, 217 Gold, 340 
Gardner, 31, 48, 50, 81,Goldbath, 267 

255, » 268-9, Golding, 253 

Goldthwait, 253, 256 

Garfield, 312 Gomez, 205 
Garland, 57-9 Goodell, 93 
Garnear, 253 Goodhue, 50, 259 
Garney, 254 Goodin, 344 
Garnsey, 120 Gooding, 252-3, 255, 267 
Garrett, 339 Goodman, 116, ‘189 
Garthwaite, 338 Goodner, 
Gasco ~ 18 Goodrich, 160 
Gaskill, Goodridge, 131 
Gaspar, 205 Goodspeed, 253 
Gastaldi, 205 Goodwin, 75, 145, 166, 
Gastin, 251 181, 250-1, 253-5, 361, 
Gates, 91 369 
Gauden, 54-5 Gookin, 191, 295, 377 
Gaul, 255 Goold, 148-9 
Gault, 268 Goose, 68 
Gauntlet, 187 Gordon, 5, 116, 268 
Gautier, 308 Gore the, 58 
Gavet, 367 Gorges, 163 
Gay, 196, 362 Gorham, 260-1 
Gayton, 269 Gorham, 292 
Gear, 57 Gorman, 255, 268 
Geddings, 253 Gornhill, 21 
Gedney, 18 Goshen, 154, 155 

e, 1 Gosnold, 162 
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Goss, 94, 166, 286 
Goston , 205 

Gould, "141, 148-9, 156, 
= Hf 250-8, 203, 266, 290, 


.  l 259 
Gove, 268 
—— 250, 253 


Graffum, 251, 253 
Grafton, 49, 265 
te ang 11, 194, 393 
Grane, 1 
Grant, 17, 145, 218, 250- 
1, 255 Dy 257 
Grantham, 56 
Granville, 188 
Grasse, 270-1 
Graves, 150-1, 362 
Gravesend, 294, 378 
a 50-1, 214, 222, 226, 
2, 259, 268, 366-7 
7." Barrington, 264 
Great Brittaine, 23, 117- 
22, 193 
Greaton, 188 
Greeley, 100-1, 116, 122, 
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263, 266-7, 299, 301 
“8, 311, 342-4, 388, 
Greenal, 265 


Greene, i, 47, 166, 170, 
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Greenland. 
Greenleaf, 103, 107, 218, 


Greenou h, 259 
Greenes arbor, 355 
Greenway, 24 
yg 383 


Gridiey, 30 


Griffin, 6 158, 253, 260, 
342, 344, 362 

Griffis, 257 

Griffith, 117, 121 

Grimes, 255, 265 

Grinnell 170, 305 

Griswold, 181, 311 

Grizel, 209 

Groom, 21 

Groose, 60 

Grooves, 365 

Gross, 40, 60, 260 

Groton, 77-8, 123, 388 

Grove, 286 

Grover, 120, 267 

Groves, 364 
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Guilford. 103, 153-4 
Guine, 183 


Gunnerson, 254 
Gunnison, 120 
Gurdon, 79 
Gurney, ss 380 
Guy’s Cliff, 38 
Guyting Poher, 299 
Gypson, 250 
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Hacker, 365 
Hackett, 129, 253 
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alent, 200 
Hai ley, 26 
Haines, 166 Z 
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Hale, 58, 115, 120, 148, 
150, 168, 203, 256, 259, 
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Hamst, 295 
Hancock, 44, 89, 91, 116, 
239, 265-6 


Hanover, 171, 188, 196, 
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Hanscome, 250, 254 
Hanson, 56-9, 128, 254 
=e 170, 251, 360, 
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Hardy, 250, 255 
Hardy’s Cove, 18 
Harlakenden, 06 
Harlow, 98 
Harmon, 255 
Harpswell, 361 
Harraden, 365 
Harriman, 263 
Harrington, 258, 264 
Harrington, 202 
Harriott, 338 
Harris, 21, 25, 32, 34, 44, 
69-70, 503, 211, 250, 
263, 268-9, 274) 313, 


34 2-4, 3 
Harrison, 110, 234, 256 
Harrod, 266 
Hart, 163, 117-8, 166, 251, 
253, § 


Hartford, 57-8 
Hartford, 49, 68, 72-5, 
208, 236, 292, 400 
Harthorn, 266 
Hartshorn, 258 
Harvard, 222, 22 
Harvey, 266 
Harwood, 122, 188, 262, 
264 


Harwich, 356-7 
Haskell, 190, 362 
Hassam, 166 
Hassanamesit, 10-1 
Hassom, 2 

Hastings, 231, 235, 254, 


Haswell, 101 
-% 250, 258, 266, 369, 


Hatchet, 364 
Hatfield, 72 
= meee 166, 259, 358, 


Hathorne, 49 
Haughton, 170 
Haukins, 148, 150, 340 
Haul, 149-50, 339 
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Halford, 257 Haven, 94, 103, 399-400 
Halifax, 46 — erhill, 79, 129-30,188, 
Hall, 13, 58, 60,98, 155, 193 

166, 174, 189, 202-3,)Haward, 342-3 

253-4, 260, 266, 267, 362,| Hawes, 
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Halley, 103 
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